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PREFACE. 



The circumstances which led to the composition of 
the little work here presented to the public, are these* 
Having been for many years engaged either professedly 
or incidentally in the business of teaching, and, for a 
number of years past, having been one of those charged 
with the examination of the public teachers, and' the 
inspection of the schools of the town where he resides, 
the author has had frequent occasion to notice the differ- 
ent degrees of progress made by pupils 6f various ages 
and capacities, while pursuing their studies,, and of 
ascertaining the real, substantial acquirements they had 
made, when released from the discipline of their teach- 
ers, as a stock to answer their purposes in their onward 
course through life, either for their own peculiar use, 
or to be employed in the instruction of others. The 
result of his observations was, that in grammar, to speak 
of that only, much that was acquired, was acquired 
mechanically, as a matter of routine and habit, a recol- 
lection of the contents of the Grammar, rather than an 
understanding of them. This was the case with even 
the majority of those, whose instructers sent them forth 
as qualified to teach. They would know well what the 
Grammar contained, and apply its rules with readiness 
to the common fqrms of writing ; but, if questioned as to 
the meaning of what was so fluently repeated, or as to 
the reason of rules or their adaptation to unusual con- 
structions, they soon betrayed how superficial was their 
knowledge. 

Consideration of the causes of this seemed to pcnnt 
out imperfection in the plan and execution of the Gram- 
mars in common use, as one among die principal, and 
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want of attention in the teachers, as another. For the 
former of« these it seemed as if even an individual 
might in some degree provide a remedy, by constructing 
a better elementary work; , for the latter he could not 
expect to do much, yet might possibly do something, by 
so constructing his work as to compel the teacher to 
more attention, by guarding against too great facility of 
repetition on the part of the learner, which might pass 
for knowledge, and rendering it necessary for the teach- 
er to exert his own mind in comprehending what the 
learner ought to say, as satisfactory evidence of his 
acquisition of the subject of his study. 

The (jrrammars in common use are chiefly abridg- 
ments of Murray, with small alterations of one kind or 
another, some valuable, and some of little intrinsic im- 
portance. Miyray's is a compilation, mainly and essen- 
tially from Lowth's, which constitutes, as it were, the 
frame-work of the system, and gives its shape and char- 
acter to the whole. Lowth's Grammar is still retained 
in use in some seminaries, and deservedly ; for as a whole, 
explaining the principles and uses of our tongue, it is a 
more philosophical and original work than Murray's ; 
though the latter contains some valuable improvements, 
and may perhaps seem more methodical, and better 
adapted to general use for acquiring the technicalities of 
the subject. 

The great fault of Murray is a want of perspicuity. 
The definitions are often vague, and in some instances a 
definition of one term contains another, that is not ex- 
plained till some time after, in a more advanced part of 
the work ; nor do the definitions seem alway-s to be cor- 
rect. There are besides often omissions of circumstan- 
ces of importance ; and the Syntax presents little but a 
chaos of rules and remarks, without any guiding princi- 
ples in^ the use of language , and the construction of 
sentences. 

Lowth is in some degree liable to the same objections, 
as must necessarily be the case, since a great portion pf 
lus work is copied literally into that of Murray ; yet in 



its original shape may be seen greater distinctness of 

general principles and philosophical investigation. 

Both works have however done good service to the 
language, in bringing order into and establishing it in its 
usage ; and to them may be attributed much of the 
settled form it now wears in general acceptation. Yet 
they seem to have this great defect, — they are too syn- 
thetical; they seem too much to treat of the use of 
language, as if it were derived from the principles of 
grammar and in pursuance of its forms, instead of treat- 
ing of grammar as derived from the use of language, 
and merely embodying and arranging the forms and 
principles established by custom in Uie common employ* 
ment of it. 

Hence these systems have too artificial a characteri 
one too independent of the realities of the case, and too 
unconnected with them ; so that they are studied without 
their real relation to language being properly perceived ; 
and, aided as this imperfection of the plan is by the 
defects above pointed out, it hence results, that much 
time is often wasted in the study of grammar without 
leading to a proper understanding of the language. 
When grammar, without more explanation, is defined to 
be " the art of reading and wjriting a language with 
propriety," it is hardly to be wondered at, that it should 
b^ considered as something not essentially inherent in 
the use of the language and derived from it, but aa 
something artificial fastened upon it, to guide and^ dir 
rect it. 

It seemed to the author that the way to correct these 
defects was, to arrange the whole system anew; to taka 
up the subject from the very beginning, and pursue i^ 
more analytically, tracing out and explaining the varioMQ 
matures, properties, and uses of words, instead of de- 
fining the,m, and drawing out and exhibiting their fornix 
and modifications from the dififerent purposes tq whic]ii 
they are applied, and as expressive of their coprpspondn 
ing changes in signification ; going on gradually fro^n 
step to step, and as far as po3sibIe making each 8tf|i| 
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clmr in itself, without anticipating any thin^ not suffi- 
ciently obvious to persons having such a general com- 
prehension of the meaning of language, as to fit them 
for pursuing a subject, that must be taught by language 
solely. 

Such a system, by substituting, instead of definitions, 
explanations more diffuse and inductive in their charac- 
ter, seemed to promise to the learner a more full under- 
standing of the subject, not only by really affording it, 
but by checking the facility of committing what was said 
to memory, and substituting recollection for perception, 
and by the same means calling the attention of the 
teacher more perfectly to the real import of the subject, 
and both enabling and making him to perceive the actual 
progress of his pupil. 

Such a system the author has endeavoured to con- 
struct in the following work, composed in the often 
interrupted hours of leisure from widely different pur- 
suits. How far he has been successful in his attempt, 
those skilled in the subject have now an opportunity of 
judging for themselves. 

The work is not in any sense a compilation. What 
were believed to be the essential and well established 
principles of the language, were taken as exhibited in 
the grammars in use, or as impressed upon the mind of 
the author by his reading, critical or miscellaneous, or 
in the experience of several years' teaching both his own 
and other languages. 

These materials he has arranged and expressed ac- 
cording to his own ideas, and in his own words ; with 
the assistance, in revising the work, of a few remarks on 
some passages in it from a highly esteemed literary 
friend. 

He has adhered to the commonly received rules of 
classification and form in all cases where the results of 
his analysis did not conduct him to something Importantly 
different ; and where any change has thus been made, 
the reasons are given at considerable length either in 
ihe body of the work or in the Appendix. 



A more strictly analytical and inductive form might 
possibly have been adopted with advantage ; but there 
seemed to be considerable objections to it, both from the 
complex nature of the subject, and as making a wider 
departure from the forms and methods of instruction, 
in common use ; too wide probably for teachers easily 
to accommodate themselves to it. Even as it is, one or 
two literary friends, who saw the work in manuscript, 
seemed to think, that some might find objections on that 
score, especially in the instruction of the younger class 
of pupils, for whom, according to their apprehension, 
the work is of too high and argumentative a cast. It 
may possibly be so as a whole ; that is, there are un- 
doubtedly passages in it on the nature, propriety, adap- 
tation, and peculiar import of certain forms, which such 
pupils could not be expected to study with either pleas- 
ure or profit ; yet, unless the author's experience and 
the assertions of his pupils have greatly deceived him, 
this cannot well be the case with much of the work, 
and a judicious teacher could easily mark pfF with his 
pencil such passages, as subjects to be reserved for ma- 
turer judgment and more advanced progress in knowl- 
edge. 

In reality the present work is not designed for the 
elementary instruction of young beginners. Such can 
study with advantage only the simple outlines and techni- 
cal forms of grammar ; though it is important that they 
should get a clear and accurate knowledge of these, and 
in such a form as shall advance their progress, when they 
arrive ai an ag^e capable of a deeper consideration of the 
subject, and not retard tiiem, by the necessity of doing 
away false impressions, and learning to substitute ideas 
instead of words. 

The author's object was to produce a tolerably thor- 
bugh elementary system on the plan before described ; 
and to do this, it was necessary to go into considerable 
discussion and examination of some points involving 
more or less abstract reasoning. Without stating these 
points, the system would not be complete, and without 
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giving the reaaoQings that led to the stating of them in 
the manner in which they are stated, a fair view of the 
subject might not be presented to his readers, and the 
weU founded results of analysis might be considered 
causeless and wanton innovations. 

Such a system as this, it is obvious, considered as a 
whole, must be adapted only to those persons, who have 
some maturity of mind, and have made some progress 
in the acquisition of knowledge ; that is, to students in 
the higher classes in academies, to those in colleges, and 
to persons preparing to teach or engaged in teaching. 
As such it is accordingly designated on its title-page ; 
though it is believed that it may be adapted, as before 
mentioned, to very many others. 

Should the work be favorably received by those for 
whom it is intended, it is in the author's contemplation 
to prepare an abridged and simplified form for the use 
of beginners, and to render the larger work more com- 
plete by the introduction, in appropriate places, of some 
more minute remarks on several somewhat anomalous 
particulars in the use of our language, and a few pages 
on its correspondences in particular fori;ns with some- 
what analogous forms in one or two other languages, or 
its dijSerences from the same. 

The criticism of the learned will doubtless be able 
to point out defects and imperfections in the present 
publication, which, should it be otherwise favorably re- 
ceived, so as to come into use, it will be the author's aim 
to supply and correct in another edition. 

S. W. 

Marchj 1832. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Language is the means of intercourse or conversation 
among men, consisting of sounds, by the utterar^ce of which 
they express to each other whatever it may be their wish to 
communicate. 

The sounds, thus pronounced and expressing distinct 
meanings, are called articulate soitnds, to distinguish them 
from mere cries, like those of the brut6 creation, destitute 
of particular meaning, but showing merely the influence or 
action of some passion, as fear, love, anger, &.c. 

The formation of these sounds and the meaning that they 
convey, differ among different races, tribes, or communities 
of men; being regulated in each by common consent,, cus- 
tom, or the like, and thus constitute the different languages 
spoken by men. 

The regulations by which any language is governed, as 
spoken among the people to whom it belongs, constitute 
what is called the Grammar of that langfuage. These reg- 
ulations consist of certain generally acknowledged forms 
and variations of form in the employment of the articulate 
sounds of the language, whereby o^ne man may precisely 
and definitely present to the perception of another, using 
the same language, whatever ideas he may wish so to pre- 
sent. The directions for the employment of these different 
ibrms and their variations, expressing the established usage, 
are called the Rules of Grammar. 

The Science of Grammar in any language consists in 
knowing the distinctions and divisions of the articulate 
sounds in it, with their variations, and the varieties or mod- 
ifications of meaning belonging to them ot denoted by them ; 
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in being able to claas them properly, and to deduce or as- 
certain the rules established by custom or inferred by anal- 
ogy for the use of them. 

The Art of Grammar consists in applying this knowledge 
and these rules to the employment of these' sounds as the 
means of communication either by speech or writing. 

English Grammar then, as may be deduced from the 
above remarks, is the collection of rules and forms employed 
in the English Language, or belonging to it^ whereby its 
sounds, whether spoken or represented in writing, may 
convey accurately to the perception of the hearer, or reader, 
the ideas of the speaker, or wrijer. 

Articulate Sounds. 

The division and distinction of sounds is two*fold ; one 
relating to the meaning they convey, and the other to the 
representation of them to the eye by characters. 

The first division of articulate sounds, common to both 
ways of considering them, is that whibh presents as a dis- 
tinct sound each sound by itself conveying a distinct idea 
or meaning, or expressing the relation or connexion of such, 
yet being a separate sound. These distinct sounds are 
called words, and are generally defined as being the *' signs 
of our ideas/' and when written constitute so many distinct 
assemblages of characters. 

The consideration of distinct sounds, or words, as to their 
meaning, being for the present omitted, they will be treated 
of with regard to their representation by characters, consti- 
tuting^ that part of Grammar called Orthography, which 
means merely their correct representation according to what 
may be deemed established custom. 

The first farther distinction in words, that presents itself 
to notice, is, that a great part of them do not consist of one 
sound only, or' of a sound pronounced by one impulse of the 
voice, but of two or more sounds closely following each 
other, and pronounced by as many distinct impulses of the 
voice ; as for instance in^the word va-rt'e^ga-tion, in which 
the sounds uttered by distinct impulses of the voice kre sep- 
arated from each other by small, horizontal, straight marks, 
called hyphens^ and used to connect together, While also 
separating, the different distinct sounds or parts of a word. 
Each sound thus pronounced by one impulse of the voice is 
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called a syUabh ; and when a word consists of only one such 
sound, it is called a monosyllahh. If it consists of two, it 
is called a dissyllable ; if of three, a trisyllable, if of four 
or more, a polysyllable* 

Examining still farther these sjrllables, or sounds uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice, it will be perceived, 
that in most cases they admit of a farther division; that' 
while some of them are certain distinct and simple perfect 
sounds, the greater part of them consist of ^e same perfect 
sounds united with other sounds imperfect in themselves, 
but giving peculiar modifications to the perfect sounds with 
which they are united, thus properly constituting what is 
called a syllable^ which means a taking together or union. 

In pursuing the examination it will be observed, that 
these imperfect sounds sometimes precede the perfect 
sounds with which they are united, affecting and modifying 
the beginning of the utterance of them ; that they some* 
times follow them, modifying the close of the utterance ; 
and that they sometimes both 4)recede and follow, thus 
modifying both the beginning and close of the utterance. 

Comparing farther with each other the various sounds 
that constitute language, it is soon perceived, that they all 
consist of a few perfect simple sounds by themselves, or 
compounded with each other, variously modified by a small 
though larger number of imperfect sounds, either in like 
manner used singly, or compounded with each other. 

These simple perfect and imperfect sounds are what are 
called the elements of language or speech ; and as all words* 
however long or complicated, are formed by the combina- 
tion of these elements, it is plain, if eacb of these elements 
be represented by a written character, that all words may 
be represented to the eye by the combination of these char* 
acters, as they are presented to the ear by the combination 
of the sounds themselves. 



Simple Perfect Sounds. 

The simple perfect sounds in the English language sre 
but five in number, being, as represented by their assigned 
characters, a, e, t\o, ii, having, however, in the utterance of 
them in words or combinations of sounds, one or more 
variations of sound independent of the imperfect sounds 
with which* they are combined, and being capable of com- 
bination with each other to produce other perfect sounds. 
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There are however two other sounds, represented by 
distinct characters, which are sometiifQes perfect and some- 
times imperfect; these are t^' and y. When these in the 
utterance of a sound by one impulse of the voice precede 
one of the perfect sounds, their own sound is imperfect ; 
when on the contrary they are in utterance preceded by an 
imperfect sound their own sound is perfect ; though it may 
be remarked, that w is never used in this latter way but in 
combination with some perfect sound. 

TFi when perfect, has the sound of u ; when imperfect, it 
has the same sound, imperfect and roughened, or uttered 
with a stronger impulse. 

y, when perfect, has the sound of i; when imperfect, it 
has the same sound imperfect and roughened or aspirated. 
This letter was probably once double 2, and written ij in 
the confusion formerly made between the characters i and^, 
and from this the present character of the letter is derived. 

These simple perfect sounds are called Vowels ; a name 
* signifying their perfect sound. 

Simple Imperfect Sounds. 

The simple imperfect sounds in the English language, 
as represented by characters, are nineteen, namely, 6, c, d, 
/, g, hj, k, I, m, «, />, q, r, 5, t, v, z, z. 

These are not all so many distinct imperfect sounds, but 
several are merely varieties of the sound represented by 
other characters, or sounds' compounded of two other im- 
perfect sounds, but having their own peculiar characters to 
represent that variety or combination. 

Thus V is but the thick or soft sound of/; z but the 
thick or soft sound of s ; j is but the soft sound of ^; k the 
hard sound of c, the soft sound of which in combination with 
a perfect sound or vowel is the same as that of s; p and t are 
but softened sounds of 6 and d.; x is the combined sound 
of hard c, or k, and s ; q is nearly the combined sound of k 
and the imperfect sound of z/, or w ; while h^ though hav- 
ing a distinct character, merely denotes at the most a rough- 
ened or aspirated impulse given to the vowel following it, 
and in many instances is silent, or without any effect at all. 

The sounds of this class, that are merely varieties or com* 
binations, being left out, the simple imperfect pounds of the 
English language will be reduced to ten, namely, 6, c/,/, ^, 
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ky Z, m, n, r, s ; forming with the five distinct ' and perfect 
sounds the number of fifteen, as the whole number of sim- 
ple and distinct sounds in the language, capable by their 
various combinations of expressing all the varied passions, 
emotions, wants, desires, or ideas of man. 

The imperfect sounds not having any distinct sound by 
themselves, but merely modifying the utterance of the per- 
fect sounds with which they are connected, one of these 
last must always be joined with one of the first in order to 
express its sound, whence the imperfect sounds are called 
Consonants, meaning sounding with, that is, with a vowel. 

The various sounds both vowels and consonant, belonging 
to a language and expressed by peculiar characters, consti- 
tute the Alphabet of that language ; the characters them- 
selves being called letters. The letters in the Alphabet of 
the Englislif language are, as has been shown, twenty-six 
in number, succeeding each other in the order of the follow- 
ing table ; their respective .sounds being placed opposite to 
each, the vowel sounds standing singly, and those of the 
consonants in union with some vowel. 
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English Alphabet 



Cipittb. 


Small. Name 


or Soand. 


Ptopoied by some. 


A 


a 


a 




B 


b 


be 




C 


c 


ce 




D 


d 


de 




E 


e 


e 




F 


f 


ef 




G 


g 


ge 




H 


h an aspiratioQ 


aitch 


or ha 


I 


• 

1 


• 

1 




J 


i ^'soft 


ja 




K 


k c hard 


ka 




L 


1 


el 


• 


M 


m 


em 




N 


n 


en 




O 


o 





, 


P 


p b soft 


pe 




a 


q kw 


ku 




R 


r 


ar 




s 


s c soft 


es 




T 


t c^sofl 


te 




U 


u 


u 


• 


V 


V f soft or thick 


ve 


or e? 


w 


w imperfect or aspirated u 


double 


• 

u 


X 


X c hard, or A;, and s 


eks 




Y 


, J imperfect or aspirated t > 


y 




Z 


z s thick or soft ^ 


- ze 


or ez 



There is also another character (&) denoting the word and, 

aqd 80 called. 
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Sounds of the Vowels* 

It may be observed, that each sound is represented by 
two characters, one large and one small, the former being 
' used only for the beginning of a series of sounds or charac- 
ters forming a speech or distinct part of a speech, or the 
beginning of some peculiar or important name, whence they 
are called Capitals, meaning, headers, or beginners. The 
smaller characters, from occupying less space, and being in 
general more easily formed, are employed in other cases for 
the representation of sounds. They are in many instances 
merely simplified and diminished forms of the Capitals; in 
others, so totally distinct, as to denote a different origin. 

Another double set of letters is employed in writing, as 
the above are in printing, being mostly but softened and 
more flowing forms of the letters used in printing, but in a 
few instances very different, seeming to denote still another 
origin. 

When these last, as is sometimes the case, are employed 
in printing, they are designated as Italics^ or Italian letters, 
from their immediate origin, and are used to call the attention 
of the reader particularly to the word, or words, thus printed. 
In writing, the same thing is denoted by a straight line, 
called a score^ drawn under the particular words. 

Returning to the examination of the simple sounds as 
expressed in the Alphabet it will be seen, that of the conso^ 
nants some have the vowel, joined with them to express their 
' name or sound, preceding the consonant, while others have 
it following. The former will upon trial be found to be 
pronounced with more ease than the latter, because the per- 
fect and more readily uttered sound comes first, merely 
modified at its close by the imperfect sound, and capable of 
being prolonged in the utterance, yet ending with the pecu- 
liar modification of the consonant. This is not the case with 
those consonants in which the imperfect sound comes first, 
sioQe that imperfect sound is more difficult to be uttered, and, 
influencing only the beginning of the utterance of the perfect 
sound, if an attempt be made to prolong the utterance, the 
imperfect sound is lost, and the perfect one alone heard at 
the close. 

From this difference consonants of the former kind are 
called sen^ivoweh, or half-vowels, as approaching the natur« 
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of vowels ; while those of the Iktter kind are called muits^ 
because the time of the utterance of them is limited, and 
cannot be prolonged. 

These divisions have been subdivided by some grafnma- 
rians into pure and impure mutes and semivowels, &c., but 
these distinctions seem of little practical utility. 

Observation of the sounds of language as spoken shows 
however, that besides the sounds of the vowels as expressed 
by their names in the Alphabet, they have each one or more 
distinct varieties of sound in their various combinations with 
other letters. The natural sound given in the Alphabet^ 
being designated as the open or long sound, the other sounds 
are designated as the close or short, the broad, and the 
acute ; while in some combinations some of the vowels take 
one of the sounds of others. 

A^ besides its natural sound, has three others ; the short 
as in half the broad as in hall, the acute as in fdther. 

Ej besides its natural sound, has one other disthict and.pe- 
culiar sound, namely, the short, as in met ; it has also an im- 
perfect sound when it terminates a word and is immediately 
preceded by r>or / in conjunction with some other consonant, 
as in lucre^ able, E has also the short sound of a^ as in there^ 
and the short sound of i, as in yea, E at the end of a word 
is silent or not pronounced, tliough, when preceded by a 
single consonant in that situation, it most commonly gives 
the full, open, or natural sound to the vowel preceding that 
consonant, which vowel would otherwise naturally have the 
short sound. 

/, besides its natural sound, has one other distinct sound, 
the short, as in pin. It has also, in' some words of foreign 
derivation, the sound of long e, as in magazine, and before 
r in the same syllable the sound of short m, as in^rs^. Be- 
fore another vowel it has in many instances but an imperfect 
and aspirated sound, the same as that ofy, as in JiliaL 

O, besides its natural sound, has a short sound, as in no/, 
and a broad sound, as in prove. It has also the short sound 
of «, as in son, and before r the broad sound of a, as in lord; 
and likewise the broad sound of u, as in wolf. 

U^ besides its natural sound, has a short sound, as in cut, 
and a broad sound, as in hush. It has also the short sound 
of t, as in busy, and the short sound of e, as in bury. Before 
another vowel it has often but an imperfect and aspirated 
sound, the same as that of tr, as in quest. 
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Tl^and F, when fully sounded as vowels, have the same 
sounds as a and u would have irrespectively put in their places, 
t fory, and u for ?a; It other times they have the imperfect 
and aspirated sounds of the same letters. 

It appears moreover that there are vowel sounds in the 
language, not expressed by any of the simple vowels, but 
which, by being spoken with a prolonged utterance, may be 
resolved, or divided, into the distinct or proper sounds of 
two of them, which sounds, when uttered with rapidity, are 
blended in one. These sounds are therefore represented to 
\the eye by writing in their proper order the vowels into 
which they may be divided. Such an union of two vowels 
in one sound is called a Diphthong. 

These Diphthongs, or double vowel sounds, are om, as in 
the word bound, oi, as in the word coin, and ou) and oy, 
having respectively the same sounds as ou and rti. 

To these may perhaps be added ua, ue, m», uo, in which 
the M has only its imperfect and aspirated sound united with 
the perfect sound of the following vowel ; as in quality^ 
quest, &c.; and ia and io, in which in like manner i has only 
its imperfect and aspirated sound ; as m filial^ question* 

In representing sounds by letters according to the estab- 
lished usage, it may further be noticed, that two vowels are 
frequently united in one syllable, while only the sound of 
one is heard, when the syllable is uttered or spoken. The 
sound heard is sometimes that of the first vowel, as in ail, 
heat; and sometimes that of the second, as in grieve, through. 
In other instances the sound heard is that of neither of the 
vowels used, but of some other vowel ; thus ei has the sound 
of long a, as in rein. These then are diphthongs to the eye, 
though not to the ear, and are called improper to distinguish 
them from, the other diphthongs, which are called joropcr, as 
being perfect. It seems probable that both vowels were 
originally pronounced as distinct syllables, but owing to the 
difficulty of so pronouncing them, as may in most instances 
be perceived upon trial, the sound of one of them was drop- 
ped and the other only pronounced, or the two were united 
in one sound belonging to another vowel. In most cases 
the'sound heard is long, where a single vowel would custom* 
arily be sounded short, being the only circumstance denot- 
ing the diphthong to the ear 

In like manner may be noticed the writing of three 
vowels in a single syllable, forming what is called a Triph" 
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thong, though generally only one of the vowels is sounded i 
fitn or. its duplicate uoy is the only proper triphthong in the 
language, as in quoirf and buoy. In these instances u has its 
imperfect aspirated sound, the same as tp, and oi its proper 
double ?owei sound. 

The sounds of these imperfect diphthongs and triphthongs 
are little subject to any rule except that of custom, and may 
best be exhibited in a table, as thus established. 



Table of Improper Diphthongs and Triphthongs, 



aa having the sound of 
ae 



ai, ay . 


• 


ao 


. 


au, aw 


• 


it 


• 


ea 


• 


• 


• 


tt 

• 


• 


eau 


• 


<t 

• 

ei, ey 

tt tt 

• 


■ 
• 
• 


tt tt 


• 


eo 


■ 


tt ' 

• 


• 


tt 

• 


• 


eu, ew 


* 


ey 


• 


ia 


• 


ie 


. 


tt 

• 


• 


tt 


* 



leu, lew 
io 



a as in the wdrd Balaam, 
e Cssar. 

a ray, pail. 

plaid. 



' 



a 
Si, 

a 
6 

e 
e 
a 

•# 

a 
5 
u 
e 
1 

e 

6 
U 
U 

i 

ya 

e 

i 

1 

u 

yu 

u 



gaol. 

taught, brawn. 

aunt. 

haut-boy. 

peat. 

dead. 

break. 

bear. 

beau. 

beauty. 

seize, key. 

forfeit, money. 

vein, convey. 

people. 

leopard. 

dungeon. 

deuce, pew. 

eyes. 

christian. 

grieve. 

die. 

sieve. 

view, lieu. 

question. 

nation* 
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oa 


' having the aoand of 


das in 


Ih6 word boat. 


it 






& 


broad. 


oe 






e 


f<BtU8. 


ti 






6 


toe. 


*( 






6 


shoe. 


00 






6 


moon. 


oo 






, u 


blood. 


•i 






A 


good. 


ou 




• • • 


6 


soup. 


ti 






fi 


tough. 


tt 






5 


cough. 


ow 






6 


though, crow 


tt 






i 


bought. 


ua 


\ 


\ 


wa^ 


assuage. 


K 






k 


guard. i 


ue 






we 


quench. 


it 






e 


guest. 


t( 






silent 


risque, rogue< 


It 






u 


ewe. 


ui . 




. • • • 


wi 


languid. 


tt 




' \ 


i 


guide. 


it 






! 


guild. 


ue 






u 


queue. 


ui 


• • 




u 


juice. 


(( 






e 


cuirass. 


it 






A 

o 


bruise. 


uo 






wo 


quote. 


uy 






e 


plaguy. 



The consonants, when used singly in union with vowels, 
have only the distinct sounds that have been speci/ied as 
belonging to them, except g, which is never used unless 
when followed by u, and which in some words has the sound 
of k, or hard c, simply, and not its usual sound, which is 
that of kw ; as inpi^i^Ke, oblique, picturesque. 

The consonants however, like (he vowels, are found united 
with each other in one sound, two or three together in a 
single syllable ; and, as in the case of the vowels, the combi- 
nations may be distinguished as perfect and imperfect ii\the 
utterance. In the former the sounds of all the consonants 
thus united enter into the modification of the sound of the 
succeeding or preceding vowel, while, in the latter, one or 
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moreorthe consonants thus united together are entirely si* 
lent, and produce no effect. A farther coincidence may be 
observed in this, that the union of two consonants sometimes 
produces an imperfect sound, like that of neither of them, 
but of some other consonant. 

Some of the consonants from the nature of their sounds 
enter more readily into combination than others, the utter^ 
auce of them being performed with greater facility ; from 
thus readily and perfectly uniting, running together, as it 
were, like the drops of a liquid, they are called Liquids. 
Four are thus designated, namely, /, m, n, and r. 

The combinations of consonants, though perhaps more 
easily reduced to rule than the combinations of vowel sounds 
in the imperfect diphthongs, have yet so many irregularities, 
that they may best be exhibited in a table in union with the 
natur&l sounds when having varieties. 



Tcdfle of Varieties of the Sounds of 
Irregular Double or Triple 



silent in combination with an- 
other consonant. 



I 



and \ 

c, in \ 
like j 



hard before a, o, it, r, /, /, and 
in the end of a syllable, 
which cases it s'ounds like 
soft, generally, before t, e, and y, 
sounded as • . . 
silent in union 
Ch hard sound like 
** soft . . . ' . 






(( 



D 
G 



^ « 



silent . . . • 
sounded soft as . • . 

hard before «, o, m, Z, and r, and 
in the end of a syllable, 



soft generally before, c, i, and y, 
when it sounds like 
" silent before n . . . 

Gh sounded as . • 
*^ silent 
<< sounded as 



I 
1 



Consonants and of 


Consonants, 


•^ 


f thumb. 


as in 


< debtor. 




( bdellium. 




r cart. 


k 


< colt. 


s 


<4 epic. 

mercy, civil. 


sh 


ocean. 


• 


victuals* 


tch 


church. 


sh 


chaise. 




schism. 


t 


dropped. 




I gO|gon»gun» 
I gleet, great, 

I rogue, log. 


• 


1 gem, gin, 
( gyration. 




gnash. 


g 
f 


ghost. 

though. 

cough. 
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JP sounded as 


as in 


of 


H silent 




hour, oh ! 


J sofl g when g would be hard 




jam. 


*^ sounded as . • 


y 


hallelujah. 


K silent . • 




knock. 


L silent 




half 


Mp sounded as 


n 


comptroller. 


N silent after m in the end of a word 


hjmn. 


P funded as . . • 


. h ' 


cupboard. 


" silent . . 


• 


- psalm. 


Ph sounded as & • . 


/ 


prophet 


(( « it 

• • . ^ 


t) 


Stephen. 


" silent .... 




phthisis. 


Q sounded as . • . 


k 


pique. 


jR rough • -. . 


• 


rage. 


soft 




card. 


Rh sounded as . . . 


r 


Rhetoric. 


8 sounded as 


2 


his 


'^ silent • * . . 




isle. 


^* with to, &c., sounded as 


sA 


version. 


T with ta, ioy sounded as 


sh 


nation. 


TA " . . 


t 


thyme. 


X spunded like 


% 


Xerxes. 


'* . ... 


g^ 


exert. 



From the numerous instances, pointed out in these tables, 
of want of correspondence between the sounds of the lan- 
guage, and the written characters that represent them 
according to long established usage, it must be obvious, that 
for representing the sounds correctly, in conformity to this 
usage, no rules can be given, that shall be few enough in 
ntimber, and sufficiently; simple, to answer any valuable 
purpose. As custom has settled the mode of spelling and 
pronouncing, so habitual exercise in spelling and pronounc- 
ing must be the means, by which men may learn to do 
diem correctly. 



\ 



ETYMOLOGY. 



Words having been thus examined as to the representation 
of them bj characters, they will now be treated of with 
regard to their meaning. In taking a survey of them, one 
of the first things that attracts notice is, that one word 
having a distinct meaning forms a permfanent part of several 
or many others, the remaining parts in the different words 
not being complete words in themselves, nor having complete 
or perfect meanings, but merely modifying in various ways 
the meaning of the original word ; much in the same way 
as the perfect sounds of the vowels are modified by the 
imperfect sounds of the consonants. 

Thus, for instance, will be found the word sioeet, signify- 
ing a quality of bodies by which they produce a certain 
grateful impression on the organ of taste ; sweetish^ signify- 
ing somewhat sweet ; sweetness, the abstract quality, which, 
residing in bodies, gives them the power of producing the 
impression; sweeten, to mfike sweet; sweetening, making 
sweet ; sweetened, being made sweet ; and various others, 
all of which, by taking off the additional syllables or letters 
of indistinct meaning in themselves, may be reduced to the 
same original word, sweet. 

In such instances the original word, to which all the others 
may thus be reduced, is called the primitive word, or root, 
and the others are said to be derived from it, and are thence 
called derivatives. 

In some derivations the primitive will be found to under- 
go some changes in sound and orthography, introduced 
either by accidental usage settled into custom, or for the 
sake of greater ease in pronunciation. Thus, from strong Vire 
derived strength and strengthen ; from brother, brethren ; &c. 

Besides the derivatives, other words will be found made 
up of two or more distinct words, as diphthongs are formed 
by the union of vowels, in which the meanings, as well as the 
sound, of the words are united ; for instance, arrow^head^ 
the head of an arrow ; sea-waier, the water of the sea ; plough^ 
share; &c. 
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. These words are called compound, in distinction from the 
simple words of which they are made up, or composed. 

The greater part of the words of a language ture either 
derivatives or compounds, and that part of grammar, whicli 
treats of the difil^rent sorts of words, and traces and explains 
their derivation and formation, is called JSt^mology, mean^ 
ing an explanation of the primitives. 

Words, whether primitive or derivative, simple or com* 
pound, are divided into certain classes, according to certain 
peculiarities of signification. 

Considering what are the subjects that interest men, and 
concerning which they would naturally wish to hold inter- 
course with each other, we shall find them primarily and 
iBssentially to be things, their qualities, and their actions or 
manner of existence. These would naturally be expressed 
by different kinds of words, and we are thus conducted at 
once to the three great divisions of words, nouns or names* 
adjectives or qualities, and verbs er actions or manners of 
being. In order to use these in speech more definitely and 
perspicuously, to connect them together so as to represent 
the connexion of ideas or thoughts, and to express various 
circumstances that may belong to them, several subsidiary 
ciasses of words are employed, having approprmte appellsr 
tions. These different classes will now be sketched out in 
that order, which their various uses and connexions seem to 
render most proper for making them clearly understood. 

The first and most obvious class consists of the words 
used to designate external things ; being applied to them as 
names^ and, from objects perceptible to the senses, extended 
to those which are not so, but which are distinct subjects of 
thought, and of which the mind can form to itself a notion^ 
as of things having existence. Words of this class are called 
Nouns or names, and the class embraces every word that 
can be considered a name : as, man, London, virtue, fame^ 
' right eousfiess^ lion, monkey. 

There being however many things of the same name, it is 
often necessary in speaking of them to distinguish whether 
any one of a kind be meant, or some particular one. 1'bif 
necessity is supplied ib part by a class of words called j4rtick$9 
These being applied to nouns only, thus to distinguish the 
Bxtent of meaning, serve likewise to distinguish nouns themw 
selves from other words. As an instance of the article,^ " a 
man" mean^ mj maii^ " the man^" Bome particular mao« 
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The qualities existing in particular things being necessa- 
rily connected with the things themselves, the words express- 
ing the qualities so existing are used in connexion with the 
names of the things, to which the qualities belong ; as^ a 
toise man, a smft horse, a fierce Hom From being thus 
added, or applied, to names, or nouns, words of this class are 
called Adjectives^ and the class embraces every word that 
can thus be applied to a noun, to denote any quality or 
circumstance belonging to it. This serves farther to point 
out a word as a noun ; as such only admit of the application 
of an adjective before them. 

Notwithstanding the use of the articles, it happens, where 
several things are spoken of, that the use of the noun does 
not convey distinctly which particular thing is meant in each' 
instance. This deficiency is remedied by the use of another 
class of words called Pronouns^ or substitutes for. nouns, 
being certain appellations for things or persons, with such 
limitations in their meaning and application, as to denote 
distinctly the person or thing^ntended in each case. They 
likewise prevent a wearisome repetition of the nouns 
themselves, being many of them more simple and easy 
sounds. For instance, a person wishing to state that he had 
seen another person, would not do it wiith any distinctness by 
saying, ** The man saw the man ; '' but by using the pronoun 
appropriated to the person speaking, and saying; ** I saw the 
man," the meaning becomes distinct. 

The words that are used to express the acting of things, 
or their, existence, either simply or in some particular 
manner, are called Verbs, or words, from the important and 
extensive place they occupy in language ; as, to kill, to eat^ 
to Sleep, to walk, &c. 

^c^m^and being possess naturally qualities, circumstan- 
ces, and properties, as well as things \ these are expressed 
by another class of words, applied to v^rbs, as adjectives are 
applied to nouns, and thence galled Adverbs. They are 
likewise applied to adjectives, and even to each other, to 
modify in some way the qualities expressed by the words to 
which they are applied : as, very dark, extremely good, to 
eat heartily, &,c. 

One particular form of the verb may be used in the man- 
ner of a noun, to express the name of the action, the perform- 
ing ofi which is signified by the verb ; and may likewise* be 
applied to a noun, in the manner of an adjective, to express 
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a thing's performing the same action, as a quality of the 
thing, or a circumstance or property belonging to it. These 
forms have been ranked as a distinct class of words, and 
called Participles f from their participating in the properties 
and uses of the three classes just mentioned, the verb, the 
noun, and the adjective ; as, eatings sleeping^ becUen, &c. 

Where two or more distinct things are connected together in 
one thought, as, ** a man and horse," or two or more thoughts 
or ideas are connected together in the' mind of a speaker, as 
" " He ran and jumped over,'' the connexion is expressed in 
language by a class of words, called Conjunctions, from their 
use in joining together thoughts or words; and in the above 
examples is an instance. 

There are found also among the ideas to be expressed by 
words certain relations, as of causer consequence, succession^ 
place, manner, and the like.* To denote these another class 
of words is used ; one of this class being placed before a 
, word to denote some such relation to some otner word gen-* 
erally preceding ; from being thus placed, words of this 
class are called Prepositions ; as, in, from, by, &c. 

Lastly, under the influence of passion or emotion men 
often utter sounds or words not representing any idea, but 
merely expressive of the nature of the passion or emotion, 
approaching somewhat to the cries uttered by the brute 
creation, though articulated, and therefore constituting a 
part of language. From being often thrown in between 
significant words, with which they have only this general 
connexion, words of this class are called Interjections ; as, 
Oh! ah! alas! 

These different classes of words, usually denominated 
Parts of Speech, will now be examined separately, to point 
out distinctions, divisions, changes, and other peculiarities, 
belonging to each class. 



OF NOUNS. 

The term Nouns was formerly applied to words expressing 
qualities, as well as to those that were the names of things ; 
and to distinffttish the two kinds, the latter, as conveying a 
full meaning t)y themselves, were called Substantive Nouns, 
while the former were called Ac^ective Nouns, as not con- 
veying a full and perfect sense, except when applied to one 

a* 
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of the other kind. In consequence of this mode of designat' 
ing them, nouna are still frequently called Substantives, as 
those once called adjectives nouns are called Adjectives; a 
pronoun or other word standing for a noun may also be con- 
sidered as a Substantive, 

Nouns, considered as the names of things, may be divided 
into two kinds, one being those names which serve as gener- 
al appellations for all things agreeing in certain particulars 
more or less general ; as, man^ hrute^ hird^ horse. Names 
of this kind are called common nouns, as being common to 
many individuals. The other kind comprehends those 
names, which are bestowed upon single persons or things as 
their peculiar and distinctive names ; names of this kind 
are hence called proper names or nouns. They are such as 
Peter, John, Casar, Boston y London. 

There are several divisions of common nouns according 
to the extent of their signification, that is, as they are more 
or less general in their application, and comprehend under 
them more less or varieties of things. The most general of 
these are the names of Classes, comprehending under them 
all things agreeing in one or two particulars, though difiering 
in others. More minute examination shows, that some of the 
things comprehended in the name of the class agree in some 
other particulars, though not all in the same ; this gives rise 
to a division into Orders, each order comprehending those 
things that agree in some farther particulars than those of 
the class. Orders are in the same way divided into Genera, 
genera into Species, species into Varieties^ which are com- 
posed of individuals. 

Proper names have likewise several divisions. Thus 
persons have names given to them at their birth, and others 
descending to them from their parents ; the latter serving to 
distinguish their families, and the former to make the 
distinction between those of the same family. The family 
names are usually called surnames ^ and the individual names 
are called given, or Christian, or baptismal names. 

There are also other, varieties of proper names, more gener- 
al than surnames, and derived from the country, province 
or district, city or town, of which a person is*a native, or in 
which he resides. These are termed Cfentik, or national 
names, or provincial or local appellations; and descend 
from more to less general, like the varieties of common 
names. 
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Proper names usually belong only to persons or places, bat 
are sometimes bestowed upon individuals of the brUte crear 
tion, such as domesticated animals, and occasionally upon in- 
^ dividual thihgs. Animals, whetlier human beings or brutes, 
being of different sexes, this distinction constitutes a variety 
among nouns, denoted by the term Gender, This is of 
course of two kinds, one for the male sex and the other for 
the female ; the- former called the masculine^ and the latter 
the feminine gender. . Nouns expressing things not having 
the distinction of sex are said to be neuter ; that is^ of neither 
gender ; meaning that such npiins are neither masculine 
nor feminine, and that, properly speaking, they have no 
gender. 

In proper nouns the gender of individuals is denoted by 
peculiar classes of names, one for the masculine and the 
other for the feminine gender^ and the names are said to be 
of the same gender with the sex to which they are appro* 
priated. 

In common nouns the gender is denoted in various ways ; 
sometimes by different names for the two sexes ; as, horstt 
mare ; built cow ; ram, ewe ; &c. 

Sovnetimes by the additional termination -ess, as author, 
. authoress $ tailor, iailoress ; &c. 

Sometimes by placing before the noun the adjective maiie, 
or female^ or the masculine pronoun Ae, or the feminine 
pronoun she ; as, a male elephant, a female rhinoceros, a 
Ac-bear, a sAe-wolf. 

Sometimes by putting before the common noun denoting 
the kind of anitUal, the names of the different sexes of some 
kindred animal ; as, a cocA;-sparrow, a Aen-sparrpw, a dog' 
fox, a bitch- fox. 

Some nouns are equally appropriate to either sex, and 
are said to be of common gender ; that is, they may be 
either masculine or feminine ; as, parent, cousiny bear^ wolf 
sheep, &c. 

Some nouns not admitting of the distinction of sex are 
nevertheless used as if they did admit of it. Thus the sun 
is, often spoken of as masculine, and the moon as feminine, 
and other things in like manner. This is sometimes done 
for greater strength of expression, representing these things 
as living beings ; or is derived from Pagan mythology ; or 
6om languages in which gender is arbitrary, depending 
upon peculiarity of terniioatioot or ihe like. 
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All nouns, >etcept the names of individuals, being com^ 
mon to all things of the kind, while in speaking it is often 
necessary to speak either of one only, or of more than one, 
^ withoot reference to any precise or general number more, 
something is requisite to denote the distinction, and the 
end is obtained by considering the simple noun to mean 
only one, and by making an addition to it, where any num- 
ber more than one is meant ; the former being called the 
singular and the latter the plural form,^and the form itself 
distinguished by lh« appellation o( Number. 

The addition made to the singular number to form the 
plural was originally, as seems most probable, ^.s, or s only 
when the word ended with g ; but in the course of time, and 
for the sake of rapid and easy pronunciation, or in conse- 
quence of it, the 65, instead ofbei^g pronounced as a distinct 
syllable, was in many cases pronounced in one syllable with 
the noun to which it was added, or with the last syllable of 
it, if it had more than one ; the e in such cases, being oblit- 
erated in sound, was left out in writing, and the s only added 
to distinguish the plural. 

Nouns ending in cAsoft, sA, S5, x, ore, still retain es as the 
termination of the plural, as, 602;, boxes ; church, churches ; 
dish, disHes; pipe, pipes* 

So also do those ending in single /, but the f is in the 
plural softened into v^ as also in many that end in fe ; as, 
haf, loaves ; wife, wives ; &c. 

To this rule there are some few exceptions, in which s 
only is added in the plural and the jT remains unaltered ; as 
oaf, oafs; and the same in some ending in /*e, ^^, fife, fifes. 

Nouns ending in y, not preceded by any other vowel ip 
the same syllable, retain the ts in the plural, but the y is 
changed into its kindred letter i; as, cry, cries ; fly,fiies / 
&c. When however another vowel precedes y, this letter 
is not changed, and the e oi the plural termination is drop- 
ped ; as, tray, trays ; convoy, convoys ; money ^ moneys ; 
though this last is sometimes incorrectly written monies. 

Besides these there are some irregular plurals, retained 
from some of the original dij^lects of the language. Thus 
WMin, and its compounds which it ends, have men for the 
plural, ox has oxen, child has children, brother has sorne^ 
times brethren, foot has feet, goose has geese, tooth has 
teeth^ loust has Uce, mouse has mice, die (a lot), has dice, cow 
hafl sometimes kine^ and penny has pence, probably a cor- 
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rtipted spelling of the quick pronanciation of pennies^ the 
regular plaral and oilen^used. 

From the nature of their signification, denoting necessa- 
rily only one thing,, some nouns have no plural, as sloths 
pride J ambition, &/C« Others exist only as a union of part8« 
and have no singular ; as, scisstyrs, bellows, riches. 

Yet a third class have no marked distinction of number 
in themselves, as, sheep, (as, " one sheep, two sheep,") deer^ 
swine, &/C. 

Several of the relations of nouns to each other, or to word9 
expressing circumstances, action, or quality, and the like, 
are in other languages expressed by certain changes made 
in the termination of the noun affected by the relation, thus 
giving it a number of varieties of form, called Cases, The 
noun with its natural termination, either singular or plural, 
is considered as the first case of each number, and the case 
is called the nomitiative, or case of the original noun. 

In English these relations are for the most part expressed 
by the use of Prepositions, one only being also expressed by 
a change of form. The relation thus expressed is that of 
property or possession, or of the belonging of one thing to 
another. The change of form is made by giving an addi- 
tional termination to the noun in each number, much as it 
is given to the singular to form the plural. 

The case, which deliotes this relation of possession or 
property, belongs to the noun denoting the person or thing 
indicated as having the possession, and is thence called the 
possessive case. It seems to have been originally formed by 
adding to the nominative the termination is ; but by use, 
and for facility of utterance, has gradually been changed 
into s with an apostrophe before it ; as, John^s book, the 
hinges crown, &c. ; the apostrophe being used to denote the 
omission of the t, and thus distinguish it from the plural, 
with which otherwise in many oases, it would be the same. 

When words end in s, the pronunciation of these two 
consecutive s''s is hard, and disagreeable to the ear ; in the 
plural therefore, and often in the singular, the additional s is 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained in writing to 
denote the case ; as, " For righteousness' take," *♦ On 
eagles' wings," &c. 

When the possessor is denoted by two or three words or 
names, the termination is usually added only to the last of 
them ; as, " The King of Great Britain's soldiers." When 
there are two or more possessors} the termination may be 
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added to each, or to the last only ; as, ^* William's and-Hen* 
ry's book," or " William and Henry's book." 

This being the only variation in English Nouns to denote 
relation, they can properly be considered as having only 
two cases, though grammarians have used a third, called the 
objectivey as denoting the object of an action, or of the rela- 
tion expressed by a preposition. It does not differ from 
the nominative, and seems altogether superflnous. 

The variation of a noun through its forms^ or cases and 
numbers, is called the declension of it, and in English may 
be thus represented. 



\ 



Declension of the noun Man. 

Singular Number. , Plural Number. 

Nominative Case, Man. Nominative^Men. 

Possessive^ Man's. Possessive, Men's. 



Declension of Mother, 

Singular. 

Nominative, Mother. Nominative^ 

Possessive, Mother's. Possessive, 



Plural. 

Mothers. 
Mothers'. 



Nominative^ 
Possessive, 



Declension of Kindness. 

Singular. 

Kindness. Nominative, 

Kindness'. Possessive^ 



Plural, 
Kindnesses. 
Kindnesses', 



In a word like this last the possessive case is seldom used, 
particularly in the phiral, on account of its harsh and his- 
sing sound, but the relation is distinguished by the use of 
the preposition of before the noun, which is then placed 
after the noiin denohug the thing possessed ; and the same 
may be done in all instances of the use of the possessive 
case. Thus instead of sayiujg ^^ For the kindnesses' sake, 
we should say,/' For the sake of the kindnesses." 



» 



OF ARTICLES. 

Of this class of words, used, as before described^ to limit 
4 the signification of nouns as beiog general or particulafi 
there are in English but three, a, an^ and the. 
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A iittd (in are tbe same in import, and were probably orig- 
inally but one (in all likelihood an) ; but, from the difficulty or 
barshnefls of pronouncing in succession either two diistinctly 
articulated Towels or, in many instances, two consonants 
which would thus come together, either the n was added in 
<)ne case, or dropped in the other ; so that when the words, to 
which this article is prefixed, begin with a vowel, or a silent 
A, an only is used, except when they begin with the imper- 
fect vowel sounds w and^, before which and before words 
begininng with a consonant a only is used ; as, an eagle, an 
hour, a man, a horse. 

The signification of a or mi is in many respects equiva- 
lent to one, meaning any one ; these articles are therefore 
not applicable to any but singular nouns. From the indefi- 
niteness of their signification, they are called the Indefinite 
Articles, 

The is used to denote particular persons or things, one 
or more, either before spoken of or aflerwards described, or 
simply with some such reference or description implied, to 
denote appropriateness or eminence; as, ** These are the 
men of whom he spoke ; " " The man of blood ; " ** A man 
of integrity is the man we seek ; " " Homer, the poet ; *' dtc. 
The is applicable to both numbers, and from its signification 
is called the Definite Article. 

A noun not limited by an article retains its widest signifi- 
cation, denoting all of the kind ; as, " Man (that is, every 
man) is imperfect ; " ** Horses are noble animals." 

Many nouns however are thus used only in the plural 
number ; and when the same sense is to be expressed in the 
singular, by a remarkable deviation from rule and definition, 
the definite article is put before the singular noun thus taken 
in its widest sense ; thus, " The horse is a noble animal ; " 
" The lion is the king of beasts ; " ** The sword has slain 
more than pestilence." 

Nouns that have only the singular number, are sufficient- 
ly limited in signification without the indefinite articles, and 
do not therefore admit or" them. Thus gold means only one 
particular metal, and denotes any of that metal. 

Several of the nouns that have only the plural form, and 
yet are capable of individuality, have the same limitation 
implied in many cases, that is expressed by the indefinite 
articles, though thev do not admit these article themselves ; 
"as, ** He trimmed his beard with scissors "tbax is, with a pair 
of scissors, or any pair of scissors. 
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An individual proper name, being incapable of more lim- 
itation, does not admit the articles before it, except in a 
very few cases. One of these is, where a doubt is implied or 
an affirmation made as to individual identity ; for instance ; 
M There is a John Rogers mentioned by Neal ; this mu^t 
be the John Rogers in question." This use of ti^e article 
arises from a possibility, ascertained, by frequent observa- 
tion, that there may have been, or may be, more than one 
individual bearing any particular name. 

Another instance is where a comparison is implied, either 
real or derisive ; as, *'A Daniel came to judgment ; " " James 
was a Solomon in his own conception ; " " He is the Alex- 
ander of the age." Here the names, Daniel, Solomon, and 
Alexander, are in some degree divested of their individuali- 
ty, and stand for those kjnds of men of which, from their 
eminence, they might be considered the prototyped. 

General proper names, whether national, local, or family 
names, being common to many individuals, of course admit 
the articles to limit their signification, in the same way as 
common nouns. When an article and an adjective are both 
applied to a noun, the article is usually placed first, when the 
adjective precedes the noun ; as, a good man, a beautiful wo- 
man. When however a comparison of similitude or equality is 
made by the adjective, or it is used to denote an excess of 
quality, the indefinite articles ar^ put between the adjective 
and the noun ; as, " This is such a horse as mine ; *' '* He is as 
wise a man as his brother ;" *' He is not so rich a merchant 
as Peter ; '' " He is too good an accountant for that." 

The indefinite article a, as equivalent in import to one, is 
often used instead of. one before the adjectives of number, 
hundred, thousand, million, &lc,, to distinguish them from 
two, three, &:c., of the same denomination. This is strict- 
ly in accordance with the general rule of its signification, 
though the noun following be plural ; since it is merely the 
individuality of the numeral that is pointed out, anid it be- 
longs to that, and not to Ahe substantive ; as, a hundred 
men, that is, one hundred men. 

The same article is likewise placed before plural nouns 
preceded by the adjectives/gip, rery few, many^ great many, 
where the things or persons spoken of are to be taken as a 
whole, or as one ; as, " A few men said this ; " *' It was done 
in the presence of a great many people." 

A or an is also dsed after the adjective many with a sin- 
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gular noun, to denote, that of the many each one is to be 
taken singly with regard to what is affirmed of them ; as, 
'* Many a spear was broken in that encounter ;'' that is, 
each one of many spears. 

The article the is used before adjectives, when employed 
without nouns to which they belong, to give them the char- 
acter of nouns ; and all the articles are used for a similar 
purpose before participles ; as, '' The foolish say in their 
hearts ; " '* A sound like the rushing of many waters ; 
^' A sighing of the wind among the bracken." 



OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives, being merely expressions of quality or proper- 
ties, have in themselves no distinctions of sex, number, or 
relation, and consequently no variations oUv account of gen- 
der, number^ or case ; and though in other languages varia- 
tions of this kind are made in them, that they may in these 
respects agree with the nouns to which they are applied, yet 
such is not the usage in the English language. 

The qualities or properties denoted by Adjectives may 
however exist in a greater or less decree in some things 
than in others, or in one individual than in another. To 
denote this, forms are used, produced by a change of termi- 
nation, as in the forms of case and number in nouns. These 
forms, being used in comparing one thing with another, as 
to the degree, or relative portion of any quality belonging to 
each, are called the Degrees of Comparison, In these the 
original adjective is considered as the first form, and called 
the Positive degree, as being destitute of any comparative 
signification, and merely attributing the quality it expresses 
to the noun to which it is applied. 

In comparing things, each possessing the same quality, to 
denote that one has more than another or others, er is added 
to the adjective, the final e, if the adjective end in e, being 
dropped, and when it ends in y, the y being changed into t ; 
as, " This man is proud, that man is prouder ; " ** John is 
wise, William is wiser ; " '* John is happier." 

When the comparison is made directly between two per- 
£ons or things, or of the same thing at two different times, 
the adjective is followed by the conjunction than^ or this 
conjunction is placed before the second subject of compari- 

3 
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•OD, if the words be placed out of the most natural order ; 
EB, ^' John is happier than William ; " <* Than he, non^ are 
wiser ; " ** He is wiser now than he was formerly." This 
degree is called the Comparativey from its use. 

To denote that one thing or person has more of a qualilty 
than any others, or that it possesses it in the highest possible 
degree, instead of er, est is added, dropping the final 6, if 
any, and changing y final into i ; as, ^' Solomon was the 
wisest man ; " '^ He is the happiest of mortals." This degree 
is called the Superlative degree, from its raising the amount 
of the quality above that of all others. The noun expressing 
the second subject of comparison in this degree is preceded 
generally by the preposition of, or sometimes among. 

The degrees of comparison may also be represented^ 
without changing the termination of the adjective, by put- 
ting before it the adverb more to denote the Comparative 
degree, and most to denote the Superlative ; as, ** He is 
more just than thou;" "She is the most beautiful among 
women." 

Less and least may also be used for the same purpose, but 
with a contrary effect on the signification, as may be inferred 
from the meaning of these adverbs ; as, *' Pompey was less for- 
tunate than Caesar ; " " This spot is the least gloomy of all." 

A few adjectives, as supreme^ chief y &c., expressing in 
themselves the highest degree of qualify, do not admit of 
the degrees of comparison. A few others, as superior, infe- 
rior ^ &c., are in themselves in the comparative degree, and 
have no positive. These words are principally additions to 
the English language from the Latin, where they stand in 
the degree which they express in English, while the positive 
degree has not been likewise transferred ; or when two of 
the foreign degrees have been transferred, they still stand in 
their new dress as distinct adjectives, because the change 
from one degree to another is not effected according to En- 
glish rules. Thus in reality, superior is the comparative of 
the same word of which supreme is the superlative. 

Words of more than two syllables are usually compared 
by more and most, for the greater ease and readiness of^ pro- 
nunciation. In some cases when most is used with words 
of one or two syllables, it is placed as an additional syllable 
at the end of the adjective, and sometimes at the end of an 
adverb, preposition, or noun, thus converting it into an adjec- 
tive of the superlative degree ; as, top-most, upper-most^ uti- 
det'^nosty &c. 
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In a number of words ending with a sii^^Ie consoiMUil 
preceded by a single vowel, and being for the most part 
monosyllables, the final consonant is repeated before the 
additional termination denoting the degrees of comparison ; 
as, 

Big, bigger, biggest 

Fat, fatter, . fattest. 

F^ar has farther and farthest ; and in a few words the 
degrees of quality are marked by the employment of different 
words ; as, 



Good, 


better, 


best. 


Bad, 


worse, 


worst 


Little, 


less, 


least 



Besides the greater or less degree of a quality perceived 
in different things, it may be perceived that it is in some 
cases equal in each, and they may be compared with each 
other to denote this equality. This is done by placing the 
adverb as before the adjective expressing the quality in one 
thing, and also before the thing with which it is compared; 
as, '' John is as wise as Peter." 

This comparison may be made negatively, so as to deny 
the equality, or, in fact, to assert a less degree of quality ; so 
in this case being oflen used instead of the first as ; thus, 
^' William is not so handsome as Richard." 

8uch may often be used instead of the first as^ or 5o, in 
this kind of comparison, as, *' John is not such a fearless 
fellow as his brother." 8uch may also be substituted as an 
adjective in the comparison, in which case the first as is not 
used ; as, '' I am not such a philosopher as he is." 

Comparisons either of equality or of a greater or lessde* 
gree may be made between two qualities in the same subject; 
as, *^ He is more just than wise ; " " He is as merciful as 
powerful." 

An adjective, instead of merely expressing the quality of a 
thing, 4s sometimes used with a seemingly independent sig^ 
nification, like th&t of a noun, and has an article placed 
' before it ; upon examination however it will, when thus 
used, be found to imply in connexion with it some noun, to 
which the quality bek>ngs, and to which the sense points it 
out an belonging ; the general expression things at thingSif 
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being the noun thus implied, where the sense points out 
nothing more particular. Thus, a sweet meq^s a sweet things 
the wise means the wise men, &c. A noun, or any word, 
thus implied in the sense, is s^id to be understood. Some 
words are in reality both nouns and adjectives, being some- 
times used as one and sometimes ^s the other. 



OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns, it was said, are words used instead of nouns to 
limit and explain more clearly their precise meaning. Thus 
a person in speaking may have occasion to mention himself 
as one person, he will naturally address himself to a sec(md 
person, and he may also speak of a third person. He may 
also speak of himself in conjunction with others, he may 
speak to several persons at once, and of several persons. Here 
then are three distinct sets of persons, both singular and 
plural. To keep these distinct, and without confusion in 
relation to the speaker, through any narrative, using merely 
their names, would be very difficult. - This difficulty is 
avoided by using a single substitute word, or pronoun, inva- 
riably for the speaker or first person, with a plural form to 
it, to express when the speaker means others in conjunc- 
tion with himself; another pronoun invariably for the second 
person, or the person spoken to, with its plural in like man- 
ner ; and a third for the person or thing spoken of. The 
third person has three forms for the singular, one for each 
gender, and one for the neuter, while the plural is the same 
for all. The distinction thus made is, because the person 
speaking or the person spoken to being present, no confusion 
of gender is likely to arise from its not being particularly 
designated ; while the person or thing spoken of not. being 
necessarily present, and most commonly absent, the dis- 
crimination becomes more important. The noun may be 
used at any time instead of the third person, and should 
always be so used at first, and occasionally afterwards, to 
keep the sense distinct, wliere more than one person or thing 
is mentioned particularly, while the pronoun, at other times 
taking its place, expresses the sense more readily, and pre- 
vents a wearisome repetition. 

Five pronouns are thus required to express the three per- 
sons introduced into discourse, and the variation of gender 
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m the third. These froih their use are called Personal pr(h 
nouns* I is the pronoun for the first person, or the speaker, 
and has for its plural we ; thou is the pronoun for the 
second person, or the person spoken to, and has for its plural 
ye or you ; the pronouns for the third person are, Ae, for the 
masculine gender, she, for the feminine, and t^ for the . 
neuter, with the common plural they. 

jThese pronouns have the same cases as nouns, and one 
other case in each number to denote the relation of. object, 
or thing acted upon, to a verb ; and hence called the objeC" 
tive case ; this case is also put after the relations denoted 
by prepositions. The formation of these cases is irregular, 
as may best be exemplified by exhibiting the declension of 
the pronouns. 

First Person, Second Person, 

Singular. Plural. • Singular. Plural. 

Nominative^ I, We, Nom. Thou, Ye or You, 

Possessim, Mine, Ours, Poss, Thine, Yours, 

Objective^ Me. Us. Obj, Thee, You. 

Third Person. 
Singular. Plural. 

Nom. He, She, It, They, 

JPoss. His, Hers, Its, Theirs, 

06;ec^Him, Her, It. Them. 

The possessive case of these pronouns, except Iiis and its 
and occasionally mine and thine, are not used be fore a noun 
denoting the thing possessed, but instead of them certain 
shortened forms, which, from being found only thus applied 
to a noun, have been considered as partaking of the nature 
of an adjective, and called possessive adjective pronouns. 
They may be thus considered, or only as peculiar forms of 
the possessive cases ill such a position, adopted for greater 
ease of pronunciation, and in conformity with the habit of 
the language hi similar cases, which is that of contraction, or 
adopting, instead of the regular sounds, others shorter and 
more easy of pronunciation. These forms of the possessive, 
or possessive adjective pronouns, are my, thy^ her^ our, 
your^ their ; as, my book, her bonnet, our representative, 

3* 
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The word own, frequently used in oonjnnction with the 
possessive cases of the personal pronouns in either of the 
above forms, seems now to be an adjective, signifying tha 
quality of exclusive possession ; or denoting th^ the thing, 
to which it is applied in conjunction with the pronoun, be- 
f longs to the person denoted by that pronoun to the exclusion 
of all other persons ; as, *' My own book/' that is, the book 
belonging exclusively to me. 

Selff ^ another word used in like manner in conjunction 
with these pronouns, seems, on the contrary, to be a noun, 
signifying the very person denoted by the pronoun, to the 
exclusion of all others. It is indeed often used in the sin- 
gular, as a noun signifying personality in the abstract, though 
in the plural it is not used but when preceded by a posses- 
sive pronoun. There is however an irregularity in its use, 
which has often been the subject of remark among gramma- 
rians ; this is, that when united with the pronouns of the 
third person, unless some other word come between the 
pronoun and the word seif or selves^ the objective case of 
the pronoun is used instead of the possessive. Thus we 
^y, his own self, their very selves, and Aemself, Acrself, «7self, 
and f Aemselves, even when these last stand seemingly in the 
nominative case, or represent the agent of a verb, instead of 
the object. 

To reduce this mode of expression to any rule consistent 
with the established laws and forms of grammar seems to be 
difficult. It may be d6ne, however, without any great depart- 
ure from analogy, by supposing himself , themselveSi and the 
others, to be compounds, formed of their respective ele- 
ments, the objective cases of the pronoun and the words 
self or selveSy and that this compound exists in the objective 
case only, rightly following some one of the prepositions in, 
of or fori Thus, " He shall come himself ,' that is, in him- 
self, or in his own person ; where such a phrase as ** Himself 
shall do it^^ is used, the proper corresponding nominative 
must be considered as understood, making the phrase equiv- 
alent to, *'i/c himself shall da it,^^ that is. He in his oton per- 
son shall do it. 

This mode seems to present no more difficulties than are 

to be found in any way of considering the expressions, tmd 

is sufficient to provide for what would otherwise be a gross 

inaccu racy of ex pression. 

When two things or sets of things are spoken of, it is fre- 
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quently necessary to refer to them separately in the contin- 
uance of the remarks, and in such a manner as to point out 
which of the two is meant in each instance ; this is done by 
means of two pronouns, called from their use Demonstrative 
pronouns. The Demonstrative pronouns are this and thai, 
with their plurals these and those. This refers to the last 
mentioned or nearer thing, that to the first mentioned or 
more distant thing. Thus, ^* The pen and the sword exert 
great influence, that by persuasion, and this by fear.? 

The Demonstrative pronouns, though they admit the vari- 
ation of number, have no variations of case. Like adjectives 
they may be placed before substantives, instead of being used 
for them, with the same effect of pointing out particularly 
the thing meant ; as, '* this man ; " ^^that horse ; " hence 
they have been called adjective pronouns. 

It. is also often necessary in discourse, that the substitute 
for the noun should refer back distinctly to the noun for 
which it stands, and which precedes it. A distinct set of 
pronouns is used for this purpose, called Relative pronouns, 
while the person or thing preceding, to which reference is 
made, is called the Antecedent to the Relative. 

The Relative pronouns are who, for persons, and tohich^ 
for animals and things ; as, '* The mantoAo did this," ** The 
horse which I saw/' 

That is also used as a relative, and refers indifferently 
either to a person or a thing ; as, '* The man that I saw ; " 
"The wagon that came yesterday." 

There is also another pronoun, nkmely what, which has a 
compound signification, meaning that which, and of course 
including both the relative wnich^ and its antecedent that ; 
as, " This is what I heard," or, that which I heard. Who 
has the distinction of cases, but not of numbers, referring 
alike to one or more persons ; the cases are as follows. 

Nominative, Who, 

Possessive, Whose, 

Objective, Whom. 

Which and that, when used as relatives, and also what, 
admit of no variation on account of number and case. 

Who, which, and what are often used without reference to 
kn antecedent, for the purpose of asking questions, and when 
thus employed are called Interrogatives ; as, " Who is he? " 
" What is that ] " " Which is the horse ^ " 
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Which and t0Aa/,-whenInterrogative9, are often applied to 
nouns in the manner of adjectives, and are applied to persons, 
as well as to things. There is however a distinction in their 
import when used as Interrogatives ; which requesting the 
designation of one person or thing out of two or more ; and 
t^Ao^^Eisking the nature, occupation, or description of the per- 
son or thing. Who simply asks the name ; as, ^' Who is 
that man ? " " John Richardson." " What is he? " ^' A Mer- 
chant " •* What is that? " " A cow." '* Which is he ? " 
^' The man with a white hat." 

What is also used in a' very different way seemingly, in 
which it has the force of some adjective preceded by the 
adverb how, or of how only, where the adjective ^s express- 
ed. As for instance, *^ To what a depth art thou fallen I " 
that is, to how great a depth ; '' Into what misery he has 
plunged himself;" that is, into how great, or the like; 
" What a high tower this is ! " that is, How high a tower this 
is ; ^' What a sad accident ! " or, How sad an accident I 
Sometimes it has the force of kind or manner ; thus, '^ You 
see what wretchedness you have occasioned ;" which may 
mean, *' You see how great wretchedness," or '* You see the 
kind of wretchedness which," &c. ; this last instance, by a 
less energetical rendering, may be resolved into *' You see 
that wretchedness which," &c. This seems to afford a key 
to the whole of these expressions, though those first given do 
not readily admit of being rendered by the simple force of 
the compound relative. 

Another distinction requiring to be pointed out among 
persons or things spoken of is, whether -the speaker means 
the whple of them, or a part only ; or whether they are to be 
taken individually or collectively. This distinction is ex- 
pressed by another set of pronouns. These- are one, every 
one, no one^ none, some, all, other, another, each, eitlier, and 
neither. These, either single or compounded, serve to ex- 
press all the divisions and collections of things, of the kind 
under consideration, whether definite or indefinite. They 
are therefore called generally the Definitive pronouns^ while 
each, each one^ every one, and either, are called more pecu- 
liarly Distributive proTwunSy as serving to apply whatever is 
said, to individuals. 

One, eith&, and neither admit of the variation of the pos- 
sessive case, formed regularly as with nouns, but, from their 
signification, have no plural. None, however, has a plural 
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signification, thodgh apparently only a contraction of no one ; 
it does not however admit of the possessive case, thus con- 
tracted, though no one does ,- as, *' 'J^his is no one's business." 
None in its plural sense is equivalent to not any ; when sin- 
gular, to no one or not one. 

Other has both a possessive case and a plural number, 
both regularly formed. Another has the possessive case, but 
not the plural, being a compound of other and the indefinite 
article an, and of course limited to the singular number. 

These pronouns are to be ranked * among the adjective 
pronouns, though those of them that admit of variations of 
case or number, lose these variations when thusL employed ; 
the others in fact approach very nearly to the nature of 
adjectives, and might with propriety be classed with few 
and many among indefinite adjectives of number. 



OP VERBS. 

Verbs were stated to be words that express the acting 
of things, or their existence either simply or in some partic- 
ular manner. 

One thing may be represented as acting upon another ; 
as, '' The ox eats grass ; " " The hammer drives the nail ; " 
"Brutus killefl Caesar ;" &c. The verb, which in this case 
expresses the action, is called Active ; the thing that acts 
is called the agents and the thing upon which it acts, the 
object of the verb. 

The same sense may be represented in a different form ; 
as, " Grass is eaten by the ox ; " ** Caesar was killed by Bru- 
tus ;" here the relation of the agent to the action, as the cause 
of it, is denoted by the preposition 6y, placed before it, and 
the undergoing, suffering, or receiving, of the action is affirm- 
ed of the noun representing the object, but which now 
becomes the subject of the affirmation. The agent may also 
be omitted, making the affirmation a general, instead of a 
particular one ; as, " Grass is eaten ; '' *' Caesar was killed." 

In this form oC expression the verb is said to be Passive^ 
as expressing the suffering of the actibn. 

A thing may also be represented simply as acting or in 
action, without reference to any other thing as the object of 
the action ; as, *' A bird ffies," " A horse runs,*' " A fish 
swims." A verb thus expressing action is said to be Neuter^ 
in distinction from those that are called active and passive ; 
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that is, it neither represents a thing as acting upon another 
thing, nor as being acted upon. The same term Neuter is 
applied likewise to all those verbs which affirm simply exis- 
tence, or existence in some particular manner or position ; as, 
'•He sitsr" *'We lie ;"*' They rest ;"" You are ; " *'I 
sleep/' &c. 

The passive form of the verb is but a peculiar modification 
of the active verb, the nature of which will ))e hereafter 
explained ; so that the two great classes of ve*rbs are those 
that have been designated as the Active and the Neuter, and 
which are also called, and with more obvious propriety, the 
Transitive and Intransitive Verbs ; the first appellation 
being given to those explained as active, because in them 
there is a transition or passage of the action from the agent 
to the object; while, the last appellation is bestowed upon 
the neuter verbs, because in them there is no such tranisition, 
but the action, if any is expressed, is confined to the agent 
fiT subject of the affirmation ; as is also the existence or 
manner of being of other verbs of this class. 

Besides these verbs there are others of a different signifi- 
cation, neither expressing action of any kind, nor being, but 
certain circumstances of power, will, obligation, determina^ 
tion, necessity, and the like, and used for modifying the sig- 
nification of other verbs by the addition of one of these cir- 
cumstances, for which purpose they are applied to them, 
when used at all, or supposed to be so applied by the con- 
nection of the sense. 

These verbs are called A uxiliary^ or helpipg verbs, frbm 
their thus helping to express the precise signification of other 
verbs. These auxiliaries are may^ might ; can^ could; shaU^ 
shnuld; wiU, would; and must. From being used merely as 
stated, and without any combination with each other, they 
may be denominated simple auxiliaries ^ to distinguish tl;iem 
from the ver6 have^ which in many cases is a distinct verb- by 
itself with an active signification, and admitting of all the 
variations of form and sense of any other active verb, though 
at other times only an auxiliary, but even in this station ad- 
mitting of being combined with the simple auxiliaries, and, 
having its own modifying influence modified by them ; hence 
this may be called the compomul auxiliary. 

Besides these are dp and did, which are sometimes used 
as simple auxiliaries, and sometimes as an independent verb, 
but only in the latter case admitting of being modified by 
the other auxiliaries. 
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The action or signification of a verb may be represented 
in several various modes, according to the natare of the cir- 
cumstances, or the design of the speaker. 

The action or other signification of a verb may be express- 
ed in its widest and most general sense, without any limit- 
ation by a person or agent, but merely as the end or purpose 
of some other action, state of being, quality, or thing ; it is 
from this want of limitation said to be in the Infinitive mode; 
and is expressed by the verb with the preposition to before 
it, to denote this relation of end or purpose ; as, *' He came 
to see me ; " *^ The man is not fit to die ; " *^ It was not right 
for him to do thus." 

Afler some few verbs, as let^ bid, havcy hear, see, feel^ 
make, need, the preposition to is not placed before a verb in 
the infinitive following them ; as, '* I will bid him do it ; " 
" I saw him come ; " ** He makes him feel ; " " You can have 
him finish it ; " &.c. 

When the verb is expressed in such a way as to point 
out or declare an action as an actual occurrence or fact, 
the mode is then called the Indicative, and is expressed by 
the verb variously modified in itself or in conjunction with 
the compound auxiliary hajie, or sometimes with do or did^ 
and with some person or thing preceding it as the agent or 
subject; as, " John went to sea ; " ** All men have sinned;" 
" I see him ;" or '' I do see him ;" *' He did tell me." 

The use of the auxiliary do, as may be seen by the last 
example, is to make the statement or assertion of the action 
more positive ahd emphatic, as in answer to a doubt. This 
^mode is also used for asking, in which case the auxiliary do 
is commonly used for putting the interrogation, instead of 
the simple verb j as, '* Do I dream V and not, ** Dream I ? '* 
Its employment however is by no means indispensably ne- 
cessary J as, " How seems the king to-day ? " *' How fare 
you?*' Its use is not admitted at all in those forms of the 
verb in which the auxiliary have is employed. 

When the verb is expressed in such a manner as not to 
declare the actual occurrence of an action, but the power, 
will, permission, intention, or obligation to do it, the mode is 
called the Potential, and is denoted by one of the simple 
auxiliaries, by itself or in conjunction with the compound 
auxiliary, placed before the verb ; as, " I may hear ;/' ** He 
can read ; " *' They should have walked," &lc. 

This mode may also be used for asking permission or 
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inquiring into the power, obligation, &c., to do an action ; 
as, ** May he come ? " " Can I have it 1 " " Might he hav^ 
gone V* " Must he be punished ? " 

Where the action is expressed as a thing of doubtful or 
contingent occurrence, aiid as a condition or preliminary in 
this sense to some other verb to which it is therefore sub- 
joined ; or^vhera it is in like manner subjoined or subservient 
to another verb, expressing a motive,wish, or supposition, the 
mode is called the Subjunctive, and is preceded by some one 
of the conjunctions if, that^ though^ although, unless, dz;c.,' 
to connect it with the verb to which it is thus subjoined ; 
as, *' Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ; " '* Would 
that he were here ; " " Lest he sin in his heart ;" ** If this 
be true, we shall be lost." 

The Subjunctive mode is not however peculiar in the 
admission of these conjunctions before it, as they may be 
placed before the Potential mode, and even before the In- 
dicative, and these modes may be subjoined to another verb 
after the manner of the Subjunctive. The Potential mode 
may be readily distinguished by the auxiliaries belonging to 
it, but the Indicative and Subjunctive differ but slightly in 
form, and in most instances not at all ; heqce great cot) fu- 
sion has ensued in the employment of these two modes; 
one of them being frequently and improperly Used instead of 
the other. Possibly the only distinction that can be drawn be- 
tween them is, that the Indicative is proper where no doubt or 
contingency exists in the meaning of the subjoined verb, 
and where the verb to which it is subjoined, as declaratory 
of this, may sometimes be expressed in the indicative ; that 
on the other hand the Subjunctive is proper, where doubt or 
contingency does exist, and consequently the verb to which 
it is subjoined is expressed always in some other mode than 
the Indicative ; as, " Though he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor ; " " Though he was a son, yet learned he 
obedience ; " " Though he be cast down, he may rise again ; " 
'* Let him that is exalted take heed, lest he be brought low." 

When a command is expressed to perform the action of 
the verb, the mode is called the Imperative, and consists 
either of the simple verb, or its combination with do or have ; 
as, " Go thou, or, Do thou go ; '' '* Have done with this non- 
sense." 

This Mode is also used for exhorting, and even for intreat- 
ing ; as, ^' Give unto us thy blessing ; " (< Strengthen thou 
our hearts ,* " <' Take heed, lest ye fall." 
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These modes are called the Jlnite modes of the verb in 
distinction from the InfinitiYe, a being always connected 
with some perscm or thing as an agent or su1)ject, and there- 
by limited in expression. 

The Participle may be properly considered as a mode of 
the verb, expressing the action &c, of a person or thing, 
yet not the niaiii or immediate actiqUi but an action accom* 
panying, or subsidiary to, some other, that is the proper or 
immediate action of that person, or thing ; as, " He answer^ 
ing sakl unto them." 

Besides these various modes or manners in which the sig- 
nification of verbs may be expressed, .it is necessary to 
include in their significiltion the idea of time, so as to ex- 
press, whether the action or state of being is past, present, 
or to come ; with some diviaous of the time passed and 
to come. To express the Various circumstances of time, 
several more forms of the verh are employed, called from 
their use Tenses, that is, times. 

Part of the general notion of time is conveyejl by the 
modes themselves ; thus, the Indicative, pointing out or de- 
claring ^n action as a fact, must represent it either as pres- 
ent or past ; the Potential, declaring the power, will, intention, 
obligation, or necessity to act, which are prior to the action 
itself, must be essentially future ; the Subjunctive, expressing 
the action as a thing of doubt or contingency, also implies 
futurity ; as does likewise the Imperative, because a com- 
mand, exhortation, or request to do a thing, supposes its 
performance to be yet to come. The particular modifica- 
tions will be explained in treating of the Tenses. 

When the time of the action is represented as that when 
it is spoken of^ the verb is said to be in the Present time or 
tense. In the Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, and In- 
finitive modes, this tense is the simple verb ; the Subjunctive 
being distinguished' by its preceding conjunction or peculiar 
import, as before explained ; the Imperative, by the verb's 
preceding in the expression the agent or subject ; and the 
Infinitive, by the preposition to pbced before the verb. In 
the Participle, it is expressed by the termination ing added to 
the verb, the final e, if it end in e, being dropped, and the 
final consonant being doubled when single, preceded by a 
single vowd, and b^raring the stress of the voice when pro- 
nounced ; as, foee, laving ; eompely emnpdUmg. 
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Do, when used as an anxiliary, is applied to this tense in 
the Indicative, Subjunctire, and Imperative modes. 

When the time of the occurrence or performance of an 
action i^ represented as a time preceding the mention of it, 
the time of the verb is said to be past Of past time there 
are three divisions. The first is when an action is meiitioned 
as done or in performance at some tipe past, without, how- 
ever, any allusion to the time when it is mentioned or the 
present, to show that the action, if in itself capable of con- 
tinuance, was completed then, and not going on at the time 
of mention. This is simple past time, otherwise past time 
indefinite, and the tense, expressing it, is called the Imper- 
ftfit Tense, or past time not shown to be finished. 

In most verbs this tense is formed in the Indicative and 
Subjunctive Modes, and in the Participle, by the addition 
of ed, with the same changes in the ending of the verb as 
were mentioned in speaking of the present participle, and 
the additional one of changing y final into t ; as', love, loved; 
impel/tmpelled ; carry , carried. 

- In the Infinitive Mode this variety of time is not express- 
ed, being sufficiently denoted by the finite verb or participle, 
in connexion with which the Infinitive is used. Neither is 
i£ used in the Imperative, as a command &c. cannot be 
given iii time already passed. 

These are the only variations of time in verbs expressed 
by a difference of termination, and of course the only sim- 
ple and proper tenses of the verb in English. The other 
variations of time are expressed by means of the auxiliary 
verbs, either simply or in combination, put before some part 
of the verb, the time of which is to be expressed. The sim- 
ple auxiliaries are in themselves verbs, having only these 
two tenses« and these only in the Indicative and Subjunc- 
tive Modes, though the simple past time, or imperfect tense, 
is not formed regularly ; thus, might is the Imperfect tense 
of may, could of can, should of shaUf would of trt7/, while 
must has no Imperfect 

The present tense of one of these auxiliaries placed before 
the simple verb forms the present of the Potential, or what 
is so called, though it does not denote the performance of 
the action at the time when it is mentioned, but merely 
expi'esses in the present form the meaning of the auxiliary, 
while the action of the principal verb is always yet to coine, 
and may have any period of future time assigned, as the 
time when it shall occur. 
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Two of these auxiliaries, shaUiknA toill, have usually been 
assigned to the Indicative Mode, forming a tense there call- 
ed the Futfire, as denoting that the time of the action was 
yet to come^ 

To the correctness of this ther^ seem to be great objec- 
tions. Shall and will are not essentially more future in 
speaking of the time of an action, than may or can. It may 
as correctly be said that a man may or can do an action 
next week or next year, as that he will or shall do it. The 
former express possibility or permission to do it at that 
future time, while the latter express intention or determina- 
tion ; and both forms may with the like propriety be applied 
to things to be done instantly, or at the present time, though 
they are not in actual performance as in the present of the 
Indicative. 

Besides, should and would, the imperfect tenses of shall 
and will, as well as might and could, the imperfect tenses of 
may and can, form the imperfect tense of the Potential 
Mode ; and there seems to be no reason why they should be 
placed in a different mode from their present tenses, from 
which they differ only in the variation of time, and not in 
the modification of import. 

The manner of forming the Imperfect Tense of the Po- 
tential Mode has just been mentioned ; it is by placing the 
imperfect tenses of the simple auxiliaries before the simple 
verb. With regard to the proper relation of its signification 
as to time, it may be remarked, that though the modification 
of the verb as to possibility, will, d&c, is denoted by the 
past time of the simple auxiliary, yet the action of the main 
or principal verb is not marked as past, any more than in 
the present tense of the mode it is marked as present. Its 
action is at the most denoted as future to a time passed ; and 
as from the very nature of the tense, as denoted by thiT 
term imperfect, that past time is not by any reference to the 
present shown to be necessarily completed, the possibility, 
obligation, &c., may still remain, and thus the action be 
expressed as future even to the time when it is spoken of, or 
the present. This is more particularly the case with might, 
could, and should, than with would, which most commonly 
shows the time to be passed, to which the action was future. 
Thus, *' He would go yesterday,'* but not " He might, could, 
or should go yesterday ; " «« He might, could, or should go 
to-morrow," but not, *' He would go to-morrow.'' With a 
conjunction this distinction does not hold. 
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Where however the time passed is altogether indefinite, 
might f could, and should may be empbyed to express a futu- 
rity to it ; as in the followihg answer. " How did Richard 
go to Boston t *' "I cannot say ; there were two or three 
conveyances by which he mighf go, and he could have his 
choice ; he said that he should take the one that was to go 
soonest/' 

Either the Indicative or Subjunctive form of the simple 
auxiliaries may be applied to the principal verb in the Po- 
tential Mode, thus giving to this mode either the declaratory 
force of the Indicative, or the doubt and contingency of the 
Subjunctive. The observation of this gives a farther de- 
fence to the arrangement here made of the Tenses, in 
transferring what has been called the Future of the Indica- 
tive, to the Present of the Potential. It has been ^aid, that 
shctll and will are distinctly declaratory, and ought therefore 
to belong to the Indicative, This reasoning however would 
apply to may, can, and must, as well as to ^hcdl and will, for 
will and determination with futurity of action are not taore 
distinctly declared by will and shally than power, permiseaon, 
or necessity, with like futurity of action, are declared by ^ 
may, catty and must. The same reasoning might with as 
much propriety be applied to the other tenses of the Poten- 
tial, and thus, if it were admitted, the whole would be trans- 
ferred to the Indicative, and also, when a condition was 
expressed or a doubt or contingency, to the Subjunctive ; 
thus making two enormously complicated modes, instead of 
three that are much more simple and manageable. It would 
be much better to throw off the Potential altogether, and 
consider its forms as so many compounds of verbs, without 
any pretensions to mode and tense, -except in their separate 
parts, and to do the same with all the compound tenses of 
the other modes; thus reducing our verbs to the natural and 
simple limits of the modes, and the present and imperfect 
tenses already described. Such indeed would be the most 
appropriate form as regards our own language by itself, since 
it is naturally exceedingly simple in its structure ; * but other 
languages have variations of time expressed by termination, 
which can be expressed in English only by a combination ; 
and it is from a desire to reduce those foreign tenses to a 
methodical form in our own language, that all our compound 
tenses and the Potential Mode have grown up. To this has 
undoubtedly been owins (owen t) also, the setting of a 
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Futare tense apart from its kindred in the Potential Mode ; 
though the distinction seems unnecessary and wrong, since 
the whole Mode is essentially future, as will be shown by 
theexsHnination of the remaining, or compound, tenses. 

When the time of an action is represented as passed, with 
an allusion to the present to show the action to be complete 
and finished when mentioned, the time is considered defi- 
nite perfect, and the verb is said to be in the Perfect Tense. 
This tense then is an union of present and past time, and is 
' formed in all the modes, including the Participle, by putting 
the corresponding present tense of the compound auxiliary 
have immediately before the past or imperfect participle of 
the principal verb; as, to have loved; have loved; may &c. 
have loved ; have loved ; if have loved ; having loved. 

Though this tense has not been formally recognised in 
the Imperative Mode, and no past time can properly belong 
to this Mode, yet a command to have an action completed 
or finished by a certain time, or merely to have it completed, 
seems all that a perfect tense in this mode can express ; and 
such a form is in very common use, and constructed accord- 
ing ta rule, though in most of the instances the object of the 
action is placed between the auxiliary have and the verb ; so 
that haxje has been usually considered in these instances as 
an independent verb, in its usual sense of possessiion, acting 
of itself upon the object, and the participle of the principal 
verb merely put with the object in the manner of an adjec- 
tive ; as, '' Have this finished by noon ; " *' Have that done 
before I come back." A careful consideration of such sen- 
tences will however show, that this is a forced construction; 
and that the more natural and correct way is, to consider 
have as merely the auxiliary indicative of completion, and 
'in conjunction with the participle forming a perfect tense of 
the Imperative. This may^ be exemplified by changing the 
place of the object, which in many cases can be done with* 
out producing any har^hiiess of expression, and which in 
some few instances is customarily done ; thus, '' Have fin- 
ished this by noon ; " '' Have done that before I come back." 
A corroboration of this is foaftd in the use of the perfect tense 
of the Infinitive, and indeed of the other Modes where the 
same ppsitioa of the object is found in similar cases, though 
the tenae is universaUy admitted;; as,^^ I toid him to have it 
finished ; " '* I told him to have it done." The tense how- 

4* 
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ever is not in very frequent use, compared with the presently 
whence it may have been overlooked. 

When the time of an action is represented not only as 
passed, but as completed before or at some other passed 
time, the time is obviously more than finished, and hence 
the manner, in which it is expressed by the verb, is called 
the Plu'perfect, or more than perfect, tense. This tense is 
found on]y in the Indicative, Sul>ji:|nctive, and Potential' 
Modes, not being necessary in the others ; and being an 
union of two past times, is formed by putting the simple 
past or imperfect tense of the auxiliary have in these modes 
before the past participle of the principal verb ; as, had lav' 
es ; if had loved ; might-6LC, have loved. 

In the Potential Mode the Perfect Tense, by being made 
1to include the auxiliaries shall htwe and toill have^ as well as 
may have and can have, embraces what has been termed the 
Second Future of the Indicative, as the Present of the Pot^U'^ 
tial was made to include the First Future, and on- the same 
principles ; of which it is unnecessary to say more 4n this 
place.* 

The proper import of this tense in the Potential Mode, is, 
that an event, yet to take place, will have taken place and 
thus have become past at some future period, whenever that 
future period shall arrive or become present ; as, " He will 
have reached the city by night ;" "I shall have finished 
the undertaking by Christmas;" " We may have done it 
before you get there ; " "He can have read the book by the 
end of the week."^ t 

It also denotes what may be called a past futurity, that is, 
an action future to some time passed, but passed .compared 
with present time, the present time being alluded to in the 
expression by the use of ^he present of the simple auxiliary ; . 
as, ''If this be true, he will (now) have committed murder;'* 
*< He may have (already) done it ; " " If it were he, I shall 
have done him grievous wrong ; " ^* Hhw horse were fieet, 
he can have reached the place." 

The Pluperfect Tense of the Potential expresses a futori* 
ty altogether passed, that is, the performance of an action 
ftiture to some past period of time, but prior to some other 
past period, to which an allusicm is made ; as, ^* It. should 
nave been remarked ; " ** He would have done it, had be sot 
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been prevented ; " '^ He coald have seen it, had his eyes 
been open ; " '^ He might have done it^ if he had not been 
so impatient." 

In the various uses of speech, many of the more minute 
distinctions of time are almost necessarily lost or overlooked 
in phrases of so doubtful and indistinct a signification, as 
these compound tenses may frequently be ; but these instan* 
ces, taken in connexion with the other verbs in the corre- 
sponding tenses of another mode, show the legifhnate signi* 
iication as to time ; while as the action is not expressed as 
done or past, but simply the wijl, power, permission, or 
necessity, &c., which precede the action, and to which it 
must have been future, the futurity of the kind stated is also 
made out. So that the Potential Mode would more correct* 
ly be called the Future Mode, as expressing futurity by 
means of the auxiliaries in all manners possible, permissive^ 
declaratory, intentional, determined, or necessary, according 
to the varieties of their signification, and expressing also all 
varieties of time connected with futurity, by means of the 
various tenses. Its use to express futurity of time only 
without conveying, the meaning of the auxiliaries, is merely 
a conventional usage. 

By this mode of classification, the Modes and' Tenses are 
reduced to much greater uniformity and system ; there 
being according to it, including the Participle, six modes» 
three of which, the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Potential^ 
have four tenses, the same in each, namely, the Present, the 
Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Pluperfect ; the other three 
have each the Present and the Perfect, while the participle 
has also the Imperfect or simple past tense. This arrange* 
ment is indeed a considerable innovation on forms hitherto 
used ; but enough, it is hoped, has been urged on the score 
of analogy, and from an examination of use and import, to 
show that it is not deficient in correctness, and possibly that 
it is eveii more correct than older forms, while it certainly 
seems to have advantages on the score of perspicuity and 
system. 

In English the persons or things^ that are agents of ao* 
lions or the subjects of affiribations, are usually expressed in 
ooenexion with the verbal so that these have no need of 
changes of termioation to express number aiid person, to 
correspond therein to the nouns or pronouns representing 
the agents or subjects. Some changes of this kind are 
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however made to correspond with di&rent persons, and 
they also serve to express distinction of number. These 
changes are limited to the singular persons, and to the 
Indicative Mode for the most part ; as well as to the simple 
tenses, including the auxiliaries, by means of which the 
persons are denoted in the compound and the other modes, 
into which they enter ; so that no change is made in the 
principal verb in any case, where it is preceded by an auxil- 
iary. 

The simple verb (with one exception) is always the first 
person in the Present tense, corresponding to the iirst per- 
sonal pronoun /, and it is used in all the persons of the 
plural. The second person is formed by the addition of 
est, dropping the final e, if there be one, and sometimes 
doubling the final consonant, as was explained in speaking 
- of the formation of the present participle ; as, I love, thou 
lovest ; I ready thou readest ; I run, thou runnest 

The third person is formed in two ways. The first regular, 
but now become almost obsolete, is by the addition to the 
first person of etk, under the same restrictions as in adding 
est to form the second person ; as, I love, he loveth ; I read^ 
he readeth ; I run, he runneth The other, and now the 
common form, is a contracted one, in which s is substituted 
for eth ; as, I love, he loves ; I read, he reads ; I run, . he 
runs. 

In the Imperfect, only the second person singular has a 
change of termination, which is the same addition to the 
first person of the tense as in the present, except that in 
those verbs that form the imperfect regularly in ed, the est is 
contracted into st ; as, I loved, thou lovedst ; I walked^ thou 
toglkedst, &c. ^ 

A few verbs in very common use .are irregular in the for- , 
mation of the persons ; mostly from contraction. Thus in 
the second person,, can has canst ; shall has shalt ; wiU^ 
wilt ; do^ dost ; in the third person, mayy can, skaU, and 
toill have no variation, do has daes^ and go, goes, ,in the 
contracted form. In the full form (fo, the auxiliary, has doth ; 
when used as an independent verb it has daeth. Have, in 
all cases where a termination is added, loses its two finiJ 
letters ne and the additional e of the termination ; as I have^ 
thoa hasi (havest), he haih or has (haveth or haves). I had 
(ha^ed), thou hadst (hiived«()[. 

In the Subjunctive .Mod^, 'ftceording to the usage of tho 
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latest grammarianSy there is no distinction of persons, neither 
in the principal verb, nor in the auxiliary ; as, if I hope, if 
thoQ have, if he have ; &c. 

In the Imperative Mode there can properly be but one per- 
son, since the conimand can only be addressed to the person 
spoken to, that is, to the second person, and no variation is 
made in the termination of the verb ; as/* Love thou, or Do 
thou love." By means however of the verb lei, the command ' 
may be given to a second person, with regard either to the 
speaker himself, or to 'some third person ; and these forms 
have by grammarians been adopted as equivalent to first and 
third persons, though in reality only forms of the second, and 
requiring to be so considered with regard to the immediate 
agent ; any attempt to consider them otherwise violates some 
of the most direct rules of the language, and makes a strange 
confusion of numbers and persons. 

Where shall and wiU are used, they vary in signification 
in the first person of each number, from their signification 
in the other persons. In the first person, toill denotes posi* 
tive determination or menace, while shaU simply announces 
intention or futurity ; in the second and third persons, shall 
expresses determination or menace, and will announces in- 
tention or futurity, thus exchanging significations. 

Would and should, in addition to their proper signification 
as heretofore explained, or rather in variation of it, have 
fi'equently a merely conditional meaning acquired by usage, 
preceding in such usage some other verb marking the condi- 
tion. , 

The compound tenses of the Subjunctive Mode may be 
expressed without the conjunction if, by placing the noun 
or pronoun denoting the agent or subject after the auxiliary, 
as it is placed in the Indicative and Potential Modes for ask- 
ing a question ; as, ** Were he here, this would not be 
so ; " *' Had I fallen, I should have broken my neck." 

The nature and variations of Modes, Tenses, Numbers, 
iand Persons in verbs having been thus explained, they "will 
now be farther illustrated by instances of verbs carried 
successively through all of the forms, the assemblage of 
which is. called the Conjugation of a verb, as the forms of a 
noun are called its Dechnsion. The verbs first exhibited 
will be the Simple Auxiliaries, because these, having no com- 
pound tenses, and no Modes but the Indicative and Sub- 
junctive, are conjugated without any extraneous aid, and 
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are necessary to the full conjugation of the other verbs. 
These are irregular in not forming their imperfecttense in 
ed, as well as in having no variation in the third person sin- 
galar. 

Indicative. 



Present. 



Singular. 

1. I may. 

2. Thou mayest. 

3. He, she or it may. 



Imperfect 



1. I might. 

2. Thou mightest. 

3. He, she, or it might. 



Plural. 

1. We may. 

2. Ye or you may. 

3. They may. 



1. We might. 

2. Ye or you might. 

3. They might. 



Present. 



1. I can. 

2. Thou canst. 

3. He, she, or it can. 



1. I could. ' 

2. Thou couldst. 

3. He &c. could. 



Imperfect. 



1. We can. 

2. Ye or you can. 

3. They can. 



1. We could. 

2. Ye or you could. 

3. They could. 



1. Twill. 

2. Thou wilt. 

3. He &c. wilL 



1. I would. 

2. Thou wouldst. 

3. He &c. would. 



Present. 



1. We will. 

2. Ye or you will. 
^ 3. They will. 



Imperfect, 



1. We would. 

2. Ye or you would. 

3. They would. 
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Present. 



SiD^^lar. 

1. I shall. 

2. Thou shalt. 

3. He &c. shall. 



1. I should. 

2. Thou shouldst 

3. He &c. should. 



Imperfect. 



Plural. 

1. We shall. 

2. Ye or you shall. 

3. They shall. 



1. We should. 

2. Ye or you should. 

3. They should. 



The Subjunctive of these verbs differs from the Indicative 
only by the conjunction placed before it, and the corre- 
sponding doubtfulness of ipeaning. 

Must has no variation of person, and has only the present 
tense ; as, 



1. I must. 

2. Xhou must. 

3. He, she, or it must. 



1 . We must. 

2. Ye or you must. 

3. They must. 



Do^ as an auxiliary, has the Indicative, the Subjunctive, 
and the Imperative Modes, and a variation of the third per- 
son singular, and is thus conjugated. 

Indicative. 



Present. 



1. I do. 

2. Thou dost. 

3. He d&c. doth or does. 



1. We do. 

2. Ye or you do. 
8. They do. 



Imperfect. 



1. I did. 

2. Thou didst 

3. He d&c. did. 



1. We did. 

2. Ye or you did. 

3. They did. 



I Subjunctive. 

Present 

Sinsular. Plural. 

1. If I do. 1. If we do. 

2. If tbou do. ' 2. If ye or you do. 

3. If he dE'C. do. 3. If they do. 

Imperfect. 

1. If I did. 1. If we did. 

2. If thou did. 2. If ye or you did. 
a If he did. 3. If they did. 

Imperative. 
Do thou. Do ye or you. 

Do, when used as an independent verb, forms the second 
aD4 third persons of the singular of the present tense in the 
regular manner, instead of in the contracted form here ex- 
hibited. There is an independent verb tDtU, which is regu- 
lar in the formation of its modes and tenses. 

Where a principal verb has been once used in an expres- 
sion, in a second instance it is frequently omitted, and the 
auxiliary alone used, if in other respects the use of this be 
proper ; as, " I will come, if I can," that is, if I can come ; 
^' He can do it, if he will ; " '* He loves not plays, as thou 
dost^ Anthony." 

These verbs with a few others, being deficient in the full 
number of Modes and Tenses, are as a class by themselves 
in that respect called Defective Verbs. 

Next to these verbs follows in natural order the conjuga- 
tion of the Compound Auxiliary Have, which is conjugated 
without the help of any but these auxiliaries, some of its 
own tenses being used as auxiliaries in the formation of 
others, as they are in the similar tenses of other verbs. This 
verb is also from its signification, when not used as an aux- 
iliary, called th9 Possessive Verb. As has been explained, 
it aj^ars irregular from contraction, by which, whenever 
an additional termination is given to it, the ve final and the 
additional e of Che termination are all thrown out 
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indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plaral. 

1. I have. We ) 

2. Thouhast. Ye or you Shave. 

3. He, she, or it has. They ) 

Imperfect Tense^ or Simple Past Time. 

1. I had. We ) 

2. Thou hadst. Ye or you > had. 
3* He, &c. had. They ) 

Perfect Tense, or P<ist Time now finished. 

1. I have had. We \ 

2. Thou hast had. Ye or you > have had. 

3. He, &c. has had. They j 

Pluperfect Tense^ or Pckst Time more than finished. 

1. I had had. We \ 

2. Thou hadst had. Ye or you > had had. 

3. He had had. They ) 

Potential Mode. 

Present Tense^ or Time future to the present, (toith shall and 
will answering to the Pirst Future,) 

1. Imay, can, shall, or will have. We 1 

^ ^i^l" ZT' °'°'*' "^"^ "" } You sSjT or wiU 
3. He may, can, shall, or will have. They J *^ * 

Imperfect Tense, or Time future to the past, (1st Conditiontd.) 

1. I might) could, should, or would ^ 

have. 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, shouldst, y 

or wouldst have. ^^ 

3. He might, could, should, or m* 

would have. ^^^^ 

5 



\' 



might,could 

should, or 

would have. 
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Ferftet Tense^ or fniture to the now past timcj (8eemid 

Future^ with shall and will.^ 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Imay,can, shall, or will have had. We T 

2. Thou mayest, canst, shalt, or ^ [ may, can, 

wilt have had. ^°" yshall,orwill 

3. He may, can, shall, or will have rru^„ 1 have had. 

had. T"®yj 

Pluperfect Tense^ or Time future to the more than now past 

timej for 2c? Conditional) 

Singular. , Plural. 

1. I might, could, should, or would 1 

have had. We | might,couId, 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, shoulddt, y I should, or 

or wouldst have had. , lou ^ ^Q^J^ jj^y^ 

8. He might,could, should, or would They } had. 
have had. J 

Subjunctive Mode. 

I Present Tense, 

1. If I have. If we ^ 

2. If thou have. If ye or you > have. 

3. If he have. If they S 

Imperfect, 

1. If I had. If we ) 

2. Ifthouhad^ If you >had. 

3. If he had. If they j 

Perfect, 

1. If I have had. If we ) 

2. If thou have had. If you \ have had, 

3. If he have had. If they j 

Pluperfect. 

1. If I had had. If we ) 

2. If thou had hai If you > had had. 

3. If he had had. If they j 






Imperative Mode. 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 
2. Have thou, or 
Do thou have. 



2. Have thou had, or 
Do thou have had. 



. Plural. 
2, Have ye or you, or 
Do you have. 



Perfect. 



2. Have you had, or 
Do you have had. 



Infinitive Mode. 



Present, 
To have. 



Perfect, 
To have had. 



Participles, 



Present* 
Having. 



Simphpast.or Imperfect. 
Had. 



Perfect. 
Having had. 



Next in order comes the verb Be, expressing simply ex- 
istence, or used for the purpose of asserting or affirming, and 
hence called the Affirmative verb. From its great and fre- 
quent use in combination with the participles of other verbs, 
in a manner hereafter to be explained, it has been ranked 
as an auxiliary ; and, if such, would constitute a second 
compound auxiliary. Its compound tenses are formed 'by 
the help of the auxiliary Have, with the addition in the Po- 
tential mode of the simple auxiliaries, like other verbs ; but 
in its simple tenses it is extremely irregular, seeming to be 
made up of parts of several defective verbs, distinct in every 
thing but signification. 

Indicative Mode. 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He, she, or it is. 



Plural. 

We are. 

Ye or you are. 

They are. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

h I was. We were. 

2/ Thou wast ^ Ye or you were. 

3. He, &c. was, ♦ They were. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. Ye or you have been. 

3. He, &C, has been. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

h I had been. • We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. Ye or you h^d been. 

3. He had been. They had been. 

Potential Mode. 

__^ • ■ 

Present Tense, (or 1st Future, toith shall and will.^ 

1. I'may, can, shall, or will be. We "] 

2. -Thou may est, canst, shalt,* y \ "^^It ^^^j 

&;C. be. ^ ^^ ^^^ j shall,&»c.be. 

3. He may, &c. be. They J 

Imperfect Tense^ (or 1st Conditional.) 

1. 1 might, could, would^ or should ^ ^ might, 
be. ' I could, or 

2. Thou mightest or couldst, &c. be. You | would, &c. 

3. He might or could, &c. be. They J be. 

perfect Tense, (or 2d Future, with shall and will.^ 

1. I may, can, shall, or will have been. We \ may, can, 

2. Thou mayest, canist, &c. have been. You > shall, &(5. 

3. He may, can^ d&c. have been. They ) have been. 

Pluperfect Tense, (or 2d Conditional,) 

1. I might, could, would, or should •« "j 

have been, ^^ J might, 

2« Thou mightest, couldst, &c. have y > could, &c. 
been. lou ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

3. He might, could, &c. have been. T e j 
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SubjuDCtivq Mode. 
Present Tense. 



S» 



Singular. 

1. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 

3. If he be. 



1. If I were. 

2. If thou wert. 

3. If he were. 



Phiral. 
If we ) 
If you >be. 
If they j 



Imperfect Tense. 

If we 



If we "J 

If you >were« 

If they j 



Perfect Tense. 



1. If I have been. 

2. If thou have been. 

3. If he have been. 



If we 

If you 
If they 



I 



have been. 



Pluperfect Tense. 



1. If I had been. 

2. If thou had been. 

3. If he had been. 



If we 1 

If you > had been. 
If they ) 



Imperative Mode. 

Present Tense. 
2. Be thou, or Do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or Do ye be. 

Perfect Tense. 

2. Have thou been, or 2. Have you been, or 

' Do thou have been. Do you have been. 

Infinitive Mode. 



Present, 
To be. 



Present, 
Being. 



Perfect. 
To have been. 



Participles. 



Simple Past or Imperfect, 
■ Been. 
5» 



Perfect. 
Haring been. 
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As an instance of the conjugation of a regular verb, the 
Tarious modes and tbnses of the verb Finish may be taken ; 
by terming it regular j is meant, that it forms its imperfect 
tense and past participle by the addition of ed. Some verbs 
do not thus form them, and are therefore called irregular, as 
not complying with the rule of formation. They wiU be 
noticed hereafter. 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I finish. We ) 

2. Thou finishest. Ye or you > finish. 

3. He finishes. They j 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I finished. We \ 

2. Thou finishedst. You > finished. 

3. He finished. They) 

Perfect Tense, 

1.. I have finished. We ) 

2. Thou hast finished. You > have finished. 

3. He has finished. They j 

Pluperfect Tense, 

1. I haS finished. We \ 

2. Thou hadst finished. You > had finished^ 

3. He had finished. They j 

Potential (or Future) Mode. 

Present Tense, (ox First Fhiture, with shall and mil.) 

1. I may, can, shall, (?r will finish. We \ may, can, 
2. ' Thou mayest, canst, &>c. finish. You > shall, or will 
3. He may, can, &c. finish. They) finish. 



Imperfect Tense^ (oxlst ConditionaL) 

SiDgidar. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would , or 

should finish. We [ might, could. 



2. Thou mightest, couldst. &c. •»- V would, &c. i 



( might, 
> would 



finish. 
3. He might, could, d&c. finish. They ^ 



finish. 



Perfect Tense, (or Second Future^ with shall and vfilLj 

1. I may, can, &c. have finished. We 1 

2. Thou mayest, canst, &c. I may, can, shall, 

have finished. You > &c. have fin- 

3. He may, can, &c. have I ished. 

finished. They J 

Pluperfect Tense, (ox 2d Conditional.) 



might, 
could, &C. 
have fin- 
ished. 



1. I might, could, &c. have finished. We 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, &c. have 

finished. You 

3. He might, could, &>c. have fin- 

ished. They ^ 

Subjunctive Mode. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I finish. If we ) 

2. If thou finish. If you > finish. 

3. If he finish. If they ) 

Imperfect Tense, 

1. If I finished. If we ") 

2. If thou finished. If you [ finished. 

3. If he finished. If they } 

Perfect Tense. 

1. If I have finished. If we \ 

2. If thou have finished. If you > have finished. 

3. If he have finished. If they j 
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Pluperfect Tense. 



Singular. 
Y^ If I had finished. 

2. If thou had finished. 

3. If he had finished. 



Plural. 
If wa 



If you > had finished. 
If they J 



Imperative Mode. 

Present Tense. 
2. Finish thou, or 2. Finish you, or 

Do thou finish. Do you finish. 

Perfect Tense, 

2. Have thou, or 2. Have, or 

Do thou have, finished. Do you have, finished. 



Infinitive Mode. 



Present, 
To finish^ 



Perfect, 
To have finished. 



Present, 
Finishing. 



Participles. 

Imperfect. 
Finished. 



Perfect, 
Having finished. 



The"presept participle represents an action; as actually in 
performance, or a state of being as actually existing ; and 
when applied to a noun or pronoun, assigns to the person or 
thing represented by it, the performance of the action or 
the state of being. This participle may be joined to all the 
variations, except the present and past participles, of the verb 
Be, which thus attributes to the person or thing, which is its 
own subject, the performance of the action, or the state of 
being, denoted by the participle ; giving, as the time of the 
action or being so expressed, the time of its own tense. 

This form of expression has been considered as equiva- 
lent to the corresponding tense of the verb, from which *the 
participle is derived ; but erroneously, since the action is 
never represented as completed, but merely as in perform- 
ance at the time represented by the tense of the verb Be^ 
while all the past tenses of the verb of the participle repre- 
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sent it as actually completed ; and the present tense of the 
verb expresses the present time less strongly than the prer 
sent tense of the affirmative verb, and the present participle* 
Thus, *' I am running" seems to express noto more strongly 
than simply '' I run ; " the present time being repeated in 
the former instance. ^*I was doing it," is very different 
from ** I did it ;" since the latter affirms the completion of 
the action, which the former does not. In the same way, 
*^ I will do it," implies, that I will complete it, while ^' I will 
be doing it" only implies, that I will be employed about the 
action, or will do some of it ; but not that I will complete it. 

The imperfect, or simple past participle, represents the 
action as complete, though indefinite as to the time of com^ 
pletion. When applied to a noun or pronoun, it repre- 
sents the action as completed, in or upon the person or, thing 
which that noun or pronoun signifies, whence only the past 
participles of verbs signifying action^ can be thus applied ; and 
most commonly, only the past participles of active or transitive 
verbs. The person or thing being thus represented as hav- 
ing received, undergone, or suffered the completion of the 
action, is considered as passive, whence this participle has 
been called the passive participle, though ,when joined with 
the auxiliary Have, its signification is active. 

This participle may be joined with all the variations, except 
the past participle, of the verb J3e, which is thus made to as- 
sert the completion of the action, expressed by the participle, 
in the noun or pronoun which is the subject of the assertion, 
assigning as the time, that of its own tense. 

This form of expression has been considered equivalent 
to the passive form of the verb in other languages, in which 
such a form exists, and has accordingly been represented as ^ 
the passive form of the English verb, and called the Passive 
Voice, in distinction from the form or conjugation of the 
verb itself, which was called the Active Voice. The man- 
ner of expression is undoubtedly passive, as applied to the 
participles of active verbs ; but the whole, as a form, does 
not represent the passive voice, as that is exhibited in other 
languages ; since it neither represents the subject as under- 
going the action, nor states that it was undergoing it at some 
past time, and of course does not give the strict meaning of 
the present and imperfect tenses of the passive, but repre- 
sents the action as now completed, or completed at some 
past time, answering to the signification of the perfect and 
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ploperfecl tenses of the passive voice : while the proper pas- 
sive tenses, wherein the action is not represented as com- 
pleted, can only be expressed by a curcuitoas phraseology. 
Thus to affirm the building of a city, using the passive form, 
we must say, " The city is being built,'* and not " Tke dt^ is 
buik;** and so also, in speaking of the time, ^'whilst the city 
was being built" or^ *' during the building of the city," and 
not ♦• whilst the city was butUJ' 

Similar remarks- may be made on some of the other tenses 
of foreign passive verbs. 

The mode of expression under consideration, though it 
may be used, so far as its signification will answer, to repre- 
sent in our language the passive forms of foreign languages, 
has no proper claims to be considered as the passive form of 
the English verb, but is merely, as represented, an assertion . 
of a particular modification of action denoted by the simple 
past participle, similar in form to the assertion made by the 
affirmative verb with the present participle, though widely 
differing from it in import. This mode of consideration 
will likewise explain satisfactorily the similar use of the past 
participle of some of the intransitive verbs of action^ which 
otherwise would be zjk anomaly. 

If the alx)ve remarks be correct, English verbs have no 
passive voice, properly so called, though there are various 
passive forms of expression which will supply its place. 

SUBSTITUTION OF TENSES. 

The present tense of the Indicative is often used for the 
present of the Potential, with the auxiliary will or shall; 
thus substituting present time instead of future, and 
speaking of a thing as actually in performance, instead of 
being yet to, be performed, to express the certainty of it 
more strongly ; this is done even when the time is also an- 
nounced as a future time, as, " He leaves this city to-mor- 
row," ** He takes his departure by the first packet," " The 
sun sets to-night at six o'clock." The present participle of 
the verb go, with the present tense of the affirmative verb, is 
very ofte« used in a future sense, either by itself, or pre- 
ceding another verb in the infinitive, to which it acts as a 
future auxiliary, as " I am going to Boston next week,'* " I 
am going to France next summer,'* " Kean is going to play 
to-night.'* In fact, the participle, with the different modes 
and tenses of the affirmative verb*, may be thus used before 
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an infinitive, to denote mil variations of time in futurity, and 
with greater simplicity than the appropriate auxiliaries, since 
this form of expression simply denotes tendency, or making 
progress towards an action or manner of being yet to come^ 
and by usage implies intention to do, without being incum- 
bered with any of the ideas of necessity, obligation, &.G. which 
mingle with the proper future auxiliaries. Thus, *' He was^o- 
ing to walk," expresses merely that he had the intention pre- 
ceding the act, or was in the way to the performance of it; 
while " He toould walk," expresses determination ; " He 
should walk," propriety or obligation, &c. Though still in 
these and a thousand other expressions, much of the peculiar 
import depends upon the connexion of the expression with 
other words, and the meaning of the whole, the peculiar 
fi)rce of the auxiliaries having been so much modified and 
weakened by usage. 

The present tense of the Indicative is often used in speak- 
ing of past eventfi, when it is wished to present them to the 
mind in the strongest and most lively manner, that is, as if 
actually passing ; as, '^ Caesar says to me." It is also used 
with still more obvious propriety, when citing the opinions 
and words of deceased authors, as expressed in their writings* 
since their works are present; and it is part of the inher- 
itance of their genius, that they should live in them, and 
'* though dead, yet speak." In this respect, the forms of 
language beautifully but simply testify to their immortality, 
as, " It is said by Cicero," *' What sayeth the Psalmist? " 

FAKTICIPLES. 

The nature and use of these have already been sn^ 
ficiently explained ; it only remains to observe, that both the 
present and imperfect participle admit of being compounded 
with particles (or syllables having no distinct meaning in 
themselves, but influencing the meaning of other words to 
which they are joined), which cannot be applied to the verbs,- 
firom which they are derived ; as, unbelieving, unpolished, 
undisputed. In such words, the signification of time pecu- 
liar to the participle is generally lost, as it often is even without 
being compounded ; and they are s^pli^d to nouns like ad- 
jectives, attributing to them their peculiar meaning as a 
quality, and are therefore called participial adjectives : such ' 
'adjectives admit of the degrees of comparison, as, mor^ 
learned, most enlightened* 
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TBBEGULAR VERBS* 

All verbs not forming their imperfect tense and participle 
in td^ are termed irregular. They may be divided into three 
great classes. 

I.. Those that are irregular by contraction, as was ex- 
plained in the verb haoe. Irregularities of this kind vary very 
greatly, from the omission of the sound of the e in the ad- 
ditional termination, as in heavy heard^ to an almost entire 
change of the word, as fearc, Uft. 

2. Those that form the imperfect tense and participle in 
ght^ changing the vowel of the verb into au or om, as, brings 
brought; teach, taught. 

3. Those that form the imperfect participle iii en, and 
have the imperfect tetfse either regular, as, grave^ graved^ 
graven, or like the present, except with a change of short- 
ening of its vowel sound; as, hide, hid, hidden; take, 
took, taken. 

All these classes, however, are extremely irregular, even 
in their irregularities. Many of the first and third classes - 
being formed regularly, as well as irregularly; some of the 
second class having the participial termination of the third, 
End many of the third having varjous contractions like those 
of the first. So that the easiest way of arriving»t them seems 
to be, to exhibit them in an alphabetical catalogue, de- 
signating both the regular and irregular forms. In making 
use of them, where they have both, preference should al- 
ways be given to the former; where a participle having this 
double formation is in frequent use as an adjective, the irre- 
gular form might be retained as an adjective, and the regu- 
lar one used where its participial meaning was distinct. In 
ease of merely a slight contraction in sound, it would be 
well, always to adopt the regular formation in writing, at least : 

Present. Imperfect. Past Participle. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Am, was, been. 

Arise, n arose, arisen. 

Awake, awaked, or awoke, awaked, or awaken. 

Bear, to bring forth,hdje^ born, or borne. 

Bear, to carry ^ bore, borne. 

Beat, beat, beat, or beaten. 

Begin, began, begun. 

Bend, bended, or bent, bended, or bent. 
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Present 


Imperfect. 


Past Participle; 


Bereave, 


bereaved, or bereft. 


, bereaved, or bereft. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade, bad. 


bid, bidden. 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound, bounden. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


builded, or built, 


builded^ or built 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst, or bursten« 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, catched. 


caught, catched. 


Chide, 


chid, or chided. 


chidden, chid. 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, to ad- ) 
here to, ) 


cleaved, clave, 


cloven. 


Cleave, to split, 


clave, clove, or cleft,cIoven^ or cleft. 


Cling, > 


clang, or clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clothed, or clacj. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crowed, crew. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


creeped, crept, 


creeped, crept 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, 


dared, durst, 


dared. 


Deal, 


dealed, dealt. 


dealed, dealt. 


Dig, 


digged, dug. 


digged, dug. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove, drave. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk, drunken. 


Dwell, 


dwelled^ dwelt. 


dwelled, dwelt 


Eat, 


ate, eat 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell. 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought, foughten.* 


Find, 


found, 


found. 
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Pkvsent 


Imperfect. 


Fast Partidple. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, - 


got, or gotten. 


Gild, , / 


gilded, or gilt. 


gilded, or gilt. 


Gird, 


girded, or girt. 


girded, or girt* 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graved, or graven. 


Grind, 


ground, or grinded, ground, grinded. . 


Grow, 


grew, 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 


Hang, 


hanged, or hung. 


hanged, or hung. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed, 


hewed, or hewn. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held, or holden. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knitted, or knit. 


knit. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


Idl. . 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


let.. 


Light, 


lighted, 


lighted, lit. 


Lie, to lie down, 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


i loaded, loaden, or 
\ laden. 


Lose, 


lost. 


" lost. 


Make, 


made, 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


met 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mown. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Put, 


put. 


put 


Read, 


read, 


read. 


Rendt 


rent. 


rent 





VKRBS. 


oa 


Present. 


Impeifect. 


Past Participle. 


Ride, 


rode. 


ridden. 


Rid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Ring, 


rang, rung. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose. 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, or reft, 


riven, or reft. 


Rttn, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


sawed. 


sawed, or sawn. 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


iseeK, 


sought,' 


sought. ' 


Seethe, 


seethed. 


sodden. **^ 


SeJ], 


sold, 


sold. 


l^end. 


sent. 


sent. 


Set, 


set^ 


set. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaped, or shapen. 


Sha?e; 


shaved, 


shaved, or shaven. 


Shear, 


sheared, 


sheared, or shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shed. 


Shine, 


shined, shone, 


shined, shone. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


sliod. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


shot. 


Shrink, 


shrank, or shrunk. 


, shrunk; or shrunken 


Shred, . 


shredded, or shred. 


, shred. 


Shut, 


shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


sang, or sung. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sank, or sunk. 


sunken, or sunk. 


Sit, 


sate, or sat, 


sat, or sitten. 


Slay, 


slew. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, 


slept. 


Slide, . 


slid, 


slid, or sliddenj 


Sling, 


slang, or slung, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk, 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, or slitted, 


slit, or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sowed, or sown, 


Speak, 


spake, or spoke, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilled, or spilt, 


spilled, or spilt. 


Spin, 


ipeoi or spun, 


spun. 



«i 


EXnfO&OOT. 




Present 


1 

Imperfect. 


Past Participle. 


!p!^ 


spit, or spat, 


spit, spitten. 


Split, 


split. 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang, sprung, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stank, or stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode, or strid, 


strode, or stridden 


Strike, 


Struck, 


struck, stricken. 


String, 


fitrung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Strow, or strew, 


( strowed, or 
\ strewed, 


i strown, strowed, 
( or strewed. 


Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


sweat, swet,* 


sweat, sweaten.* 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swelled, or swoln. 


Swim, 


swam, swum, 


swum. 


Swing, 


swang, swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, tare,* 


torn. 


Tell, 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trode, or trod, 


trodden. 


Wax, 


waxed. 


waxed, waxen.* ^ 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 


wove, weaved. 


woven, weaved. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


'Wind, 


wound, winded, 


wound, winded. 


Work, 


worked, wrought, 


worked, wrought. 


Wring, 


^ wrung, wringed,* 


wrung, wringed.* 


Write, 


wrote. 


written. 



In the foregoing table several contractions arc omitted, 
which, though in common use, ought to be altogether 
avoided, as dropt iot dropped, learnt for learned, d&c. ; even 
of some of those retained, th^t are of the same kind, the 



propriety pf the insertion is very qaestionable. Some 
irregular forms are marked with *, as being found in au- 
thors of classic repute ; but which either are errors in them, 
or are now gone out of use, and not to be employed. 
Others still more obsolete are entirely omitted, though somo 
of them may occasionally be met with among the poettf| 
even of modern date, as molten for melted, wreathen for 
wreathed, writhen for writhed, &lq. 

The revival of the study of the older writers in the lain 
guage, has occasioned the revival of some of these, though 
before disused, and may possibly awaken still more from 
their long slumber ; they make a not unpleasing, and o^ea^ 
times advantageous addition to poetical phraseology. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Other than the simple auxiliaries, there are but two defec- 
tive verbs in common use, ought, properly used only in the 
present -tense, and the infinitive to wit^ meaning that 
is to say; occasionally in light, humorous compositiona^ 
quoth may be met with in both a present and past sense, 
and sometimes wist^ the imperfect of wis^ which itself is 
altogether obsolete ; and possibly wot^ the imperfect of 
weet or wit, 

IMPERSOITAI. VERBS. 

No phrases are of more frequent occurrence than such as 
these ; it rains, it snows, it freezes, and the like, wherein 
though it presents the appearance of a subject of the affirm- 
ation in the third person singular, yet no thing can be 
pointed out for which it is a substitute ; the phrase is used 
to express merely the action, raining, snowing, freezing, 
and the like, without affirming that any person or thitag per- 
forms the action ; so that it, in . such expressions, is merely 
an apology for a person or thing, and not a substitute ; and 
the verb thus employed is correctly termed Impersonal, 
though seemingly not so. In some other languages, where the 
persons of the verbs are all distinctly marked by their ter« 
mi nations, so that a preceding noun or pronoun is not ne- 
cessary to point them out, such verbs are always used in the 
third person singular, without any subject or agent of any 
sort preceding them. As, however, it is of such general 
use, the personality may be determined by asking the ques* 
tion^ " What 1 " and if no agent can be named, of which it ifl 
the substitute, the verb should be considered impersonal. 

6* 
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ADVERBS. 

These were explained to be a class of words used for ex- 
pressing qualities and circumstances of verbs, and for modv* 
fying the qualities expressed by adjectives, and also applied 
to each other for the same purpose. Used in this way, they 
require no variation other than to express the greater or less 
degree of quality, like adjectives ; and many of them like 
these have the degrees of comparison formed in the same 
way by the addition of cr and est, Or by the use of more and 
tnost ; as, '' He perished quickly^ sooner indeed than the 
others, being of a weaker frame, as was most likely.*^ 

Adverbs ending in ly are compared usually by more and 
most ; as, more wisely^ most wisely ; more quickly^ most 
quickly. They are also, like adjectives, compared by less 
and least ; as, least quickly, less hardly , &/C. - 

The comparison of equality-is in some sort admitted 
among adverbs, though the action of it seems to be upon 
the verbs to which they are respectively applied ; as, ** He 
can go as well as stay ; *' " He can Walk as quickly as his 
brother ; " that is, as his brother can walk. 

Many words are used either as adjectives or adverbs, ac- 
cording to the application of them to things or qualities ; as, 
" The time draweth near; " " Thou art tiear to him." 

Adverbs have been divided into various classes, according 
to their signification, as of time, place, order, manner, &c. ; 
but when the import of an adverb is understood, the class 
under which it may fall is necessarily known ; and it seems 
useless to specify them at more length. 

/ CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions may more particularly be explained to be 
words used for joining together words representing things or 
subjects, so as to make what^ is affirmed of one thus con- 
nected, to be affirmed of the others also ; as, ^' John anc? Pe- 
ter are good ; " " James or Richard did this." They are used 
also to connect together different words representing quali- 
ties, to show the application of them to the same person or 
thing; as, '^ Cicero was learned and eloquent;" ''An en- 
terprising and useful citizen, neither too rash nor too timid ; " 
** He is blind or stupid." They are used, too, to connect to- 
gether different affirmations, to show them to be made of 
the same subject; as,*'^ Peter went out and wept bitterly;" 
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'* He then ate his sapper, or seemed to eat it." Lastly, 
they are used to connect together different affirmations 
made of different subjects, or different thoughts, so as to re- 
present the continued action of the mind and the connexion 
of its thoughts, 

In thus joining subjects, qualities, and affirmations, con- 
junctions may be used in two different ways. The first is, 
where both or all of the subjects, qualities, or affirmations 
are to be taken together, or as one ; conjunctions used for 
this purpose, are called Copulative, Tlie second way is, 
where the subjects, qualities, or affirmations are to be taken 
separately, making an alternative or choice between two or 
more, or expressing distinction, sd that one subject or ano- 
ther may be the subject of the affirmation, but not both or 
all ; and in like manner giving one quality or another to a 
thing, or making one affirmation or another of a subject, but 
not both or all. Conjunctions used for this purpose are 
called Disjunctive. In the instances already given, and is 
an instance of the Copnlative conjunction, and or of the 
Digunctive. 

The same disimction is made between them, when used 
for connecting different affirmations, or different subjects, or 
different thoughts. Where the continuailce of the thought 
is expressed by the denoting of a supposition, a cause, an 
inference, or motive, and the like, the conjunctions used for 
the purpose are considered as belonging to the Copulatives; 
but where the connexion implies, that one of the affirma- 
tions with its subject, or one thought, is separated from the 
other, as in oppositioUy denial^ distinction^ or the like, the 
conjunctions used to express this are considered as 
Disjunctives. 

As instances of this use of Copulative Conjunctions, 
the following expressions may be taken : 

** The idle cannot be truly virtuous, since idleness is a 
waste of time and opportunities, and no man is justified in 
squandering these." 

** And hate the light, because their deeds are dark." 

** Do not evil, that good may come of it." 

As examples of the Disjunctives, the following will serve : 

** Who feared not God, nor regarded man." 

** I will do it this time, but you must not ask it again.". 

" He is as brave as a lion, but crafty as a fox." 



/ 
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'* The man is proud, yei mean ; haughty, yei servile; too 
timid to disobey, though obeying with reluctance." 

There are, of course, many varieties of meaning among 
conjunctions ; which has afforded an opportunity of separat* 
ing them into classes according to agreement or disagree- 
ment of general import ; but an accurate knowledge of 
individual signification, without which they cannot be used 
accurately, will render these distinctions useless as matters 
of practical importance. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

I 

These were explained to be a class of words placed before 
others, chiefly nouns, to denote ce];tain relations of posses^ 
sioit, plttcCf manner^ matter, origin, time, cause, means, end, 
purpose. 

The use of the preposition to before the Infinitive Mode 
has been mentioned ; it is also with many of the other prep- 
ositions used before the Present Participle employed with- 
out any person or thing preceding it to denote an agent or 
subject) giving to it an unlimited expression like that of the 
Infinitive Mode, or a substantial and independent form like 
that of the noun, and making it in effect tp express the action 
like a thing; as, '* In doing this, he encountered unfore- 
seen difficulties ;** ''He reached the land 6y swimming ; " 
** 'J he cause of putting them to death was the scarcity of 
provision ; " ''He fell to eating ; '' " He set him to chopping 
wood." . 



Somewhat similar to this use of prepositions before the 
participle, is the use of a in such phrases as these : " He is 
gone a shooting, a hunting, or a Ashing;" it is also used 
before nouns : as, " He lay a bed ; " " He went a shore,*' 
&c. A, in these instances, is supposed to be a corruption 
of some preposition, asq/*, or on, though in some situations its 
signification may be as well rendered by to or in. The easi- 
est way of solving the difficulty is, to consider it, as it now 
is employed, a distinct preposition. In mentioning the hour, 
0* before the word clock, as ** one o'clock," is undoubtedly a 
corruption of either of or on ; most probably the former, if a 
correct inference may be drawn from observing a similar 
corruptk)n of it in other instances. 



■N 
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Prepositions are very frequently joined to verbs, so as to 
make a part of the word, giving to its meaning an union 
with their own ; they may also follow them like adverbs, 
•qualifying their meaning ; as, " To give over ; " " To cast 
up," " To uphold;" or "To hold up." In fact, most prep- 
ositions may be employed without a word following them, 
the relation of which they show, in the manner and with the 
force of adverbs ; expressing simply the relation itself, with- 
out its application to any particular thing. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

Of these the definition has been given (page 17), and little 
more can be said here, except that the interjection O ! is 
often used when an address is made to a person or thing, in 
the manner of a call upon that person ; as, '' What art thou, 
O man ! " 

Some further remarks upon them will be given in a future 
part of the grammar. 

It may be noticed here by way of conclusion to this 
branch of the subject, that several of the words used as prop- 
ositions and conjunctions, are in reality other parts of 
speech ; sometimes but little changed in form, and still sub- 
stantially retaining their original signification. 

Thus except, as a preposition, is really a participle, in a 
contracted state, meaning the same as excepted, from which 
it is contracted, and usually placed before the noun or pro- 
noun, where the full form would be placed after it ; as, "ex- 
cept this," or " ^his excepted or being excepted,*^ Or, 
without any change, it may be considered in the Imperative 
Mode ; as, " except this fault," that is, " except you this 
fault,'' or " put this fault out of question ;'' or it may be for 
the present participle, as " except or excepting this fault.'' 
The same force may be observed in its use as a conjunction, 
this or that being understood after it. ' 

Save Of saving admits of the same explanation. Notunth- 
standing is a legitimate participle of an intransitive verb, 
toiihstandj with the negative adverb not joined with it. 

That, the conjunction, seems to be neither more nor less 
than our old acquaintance that, the demonstrative pronoun, 
" shorn of his beams." For instance, "He said that he 
woold come/' may be thus divided ; " He said that^ (What 7) 
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He would come ; " in which form it constitutes the object 
of said, and is, by apposition, a representative of the follow- 
ing phrase ; a needless representative, however, since ** He 
said he would come " answers every purpose* So in other 
instances. 

Because seems tp be merely a modification of % cause, in 
which form it may be found in some old authors ; as, '* be- 
cause of thine unbelief;" or, 6^ cause, that is, on account of 
thine unbelief. 

Concerning, touching^ regarding ^ and one or two others, 
may be mentioned as participles, used like those above 
explained. It might be welt to restore these participial prep- 
ositions to their legitimate rank in the language. 



DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

The derivation of words, farther than it has been traced 
out in the regular forms which they assume in use, is a 
matter of speculation to the student, rather than of practical 
use to the speaker. Still a general knowledge of some of 
the more important principles may occasionally be valuable, 
and such will be slightly sketched out. 

Many words are to be found belonging to more than one 
class, as has indeed been occasionally mentioned under their 
different heads ; thus, love is both a noun and a verb ; man 
also, and reason, and many more ; good is both an adjective 
and a noun, so is evil; light is an adjective, a noun, and a 
verb ; lower is an adjective, a verb, and an adverb ; farther 
is an adjective and an adverb ; over is a preposition and an 
adverb; thereto^ therefrom^ hitherto^ and the like, are ad- 
verbs compounded of other adverbs and a preposition ; therC' 
fore and again are both conjunctions and adverbs ; but it is 
needless to multiply instances. 

In many of the simple words thus employed alike for di& 
ferent uses, it is frequently very difficult, if not impossible, 
to say to which class of words they originally belonged, nor 
is it of any consequence. Occasionally, however, something 
like a general principle may be found to govern many cases. 
Thus the observation of a similar quality in many different 
things would naturally suggest the idea of that quality 
apart from the thing itself, or as something existing by itself, 
and therefore a noun ; such a noun as this would be secoop 
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dary to the adjective. Again; where a nouii denoting a 
thing commonly met with, is used also as a verb, signifying 
to make^ produce, or employ that thing ; the verb is secon- 
dary to the noun ; other instances of a similar kind might 
be pointed out. 

The more common way of derivation, as- was before stated, 
is by the addition of a syllable, having no use or distinct 
meaning in itself, but imparting a certain modification of 
meaning to the words with which it is combined ; or by com- 
pounding together two words of different signification, and 
blending their meaning in one. 

These syllables are called Particles , and are of two class- 
es ; those prefixed or set before the original word or root> 
and those added to it. 

Those set before, are such as re, dis, em, or in, be, 
mis, &c. 

JRe gives the force of repetition, or a backward significa- 
tion ; as, repai/, to pay back ; rejoin, to join again ; return, 
to come back. In many words as now used the derivative 
appears in our language as a word of simple meaning, re 
having no force ; as, rejoice* 

Dis has a negative or privative effect upon the significa- 
tion of the word to which it is applied ; as, disjoin, to separate ; 
disobey, not to obey ; disinherit, to deprive of inheritance. 

Em^ im, in, un, and en, are all npodifications of what was ori- 
ginally the preposition in, sometimes retaining its significa- 
tion, sometimes having a negative signification like that of 
dis ; as, inbred, bredin ; enlightened, lighted within ; em- 
bitter, to make bitter, or put bitterness in; impolite, not 
polite; unpunished, not punished. Many of the words com- 
bined with these particles are derived already compounded 
from other languages. 

Be seems to have, when applied to a verb, the force of in- 
creasing the extent, &c. of its action ; as, spit, bespit ; sphtter^ 
bespatter. Sometimes it alters the signification ; as, stow, to 
put away oFpack ; bestow, to give. It converts a neuter 
yexh into an active one, or a noun into a verb; as, lie, belie; 
spit, bespit ; head, behead ; friend, befriend, &c. 

Mis and fore are contractions of amiss and before, and 
impart to the words to which they are joined, some modifica- 
tion of the meaning of these ; as, misbehave, to behave 
amiss; misdeed, a thing done wrongly or amiss; foretell, to 
tell beforehand ; /or^o, to give up, to leave behind, &c. 
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These particles, from being thus set before the words ta 
which they are joined, are csdled prepositions; and, in the 
original languages of some of the words, they are in reality 
prepositions, denoting relation the same as if used separately ; 
in the English language they approach in character more 
nearly to adverbs, and would be more accurately designated 
by the name of prepositive particles, or prefixes. 

The particles added at the end of words are* more numer- 
ousy and convey greater variety of meaning ; so that only a 
few of the most common can be noticed. 

The termination er, applied to a noun, forms another nonn, 
signifying one who makes, uses, or lives in the thing or place 
denoted by the first noun ; applied to a verb it expresses the 
person or thing that performs the action denoted by the verb ; 
asy hat, hatter ; garden^ gardener ; fife, fifer ; eat, eater ; 
shoot, shooter^ &c. 

En applied to a nouti makes an adjective signifying made 
of the thing denbted by the noun, or possessing its qualities ; 
applied to an adjective it forms a verb signifying to make 
the quality denoted by the adjective ; as, wood, wooden^ lead^ 
leaden ; wheat, wheaten ; blacky blacken ; white, whiten ; fc^f 
fatten, &c. 

Ness added to adjectives forms substances denoting the 
abstract qucditi/ ; as, white, whiteness ; dark, darkness ; swift^ 
swiftness. 

Ly denotes likeness or manner, and forms adjectives of 
substantives, and adverbs of adjectives ; as, man, manly ; 
earth, earthly; base, basely; true, truly. 

Ish likewise implies likeness, and, applied to either nouns 
or adjectives, forms adjectives ; as, salt, saltish ; thief thiev^ 
ish ; black, blackish ; blue, bluish ; it is diminutive in i^s effect » 
on adjectives ; applied to the name of a place or nation, it forms 
an adjective signifying of or belonging to that place or nation. 

F denotes possession ; as, health, healthy ; might, mighty. 

Ery applied to nouns denotes a generalization of the 
things they express, as a state, nature, or performance ; as, 
fool, foolery ; mimic, mimicry, &c.; applied to adjectives, it 
forms nouns having a similar general meaning ; as, brave^ 
bravery. 

Ian applied to nouns forms other nouns, denoting those 
who use OT follow as a profession, or dwell in, the thing or 
place denoted by the first noun ; asj music, musician ; Christ, 
Christian; Boston, Bostanian, 
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Less, some, and fid are adjectives, imparting their own > 
signification .to nouns, and forming adjectives ; as, worth, 
worthless ; grace, grcxelest ; light, lightsome ; toil, toilsome ; 
beauty, beautiful; sometimes one of these may be combined 
with another adjective ; as, weary, wearisome. Hood, head, 
ship, ricj dom, wiek, were . originally substantives, signify- 
ing power, strength, dominion, or the like, and carry such a 
meaning to nouns to which they are added, denoting the 
rank, dominion, state, or domains of the nouns ; as, bishop, 
bishopric ; king, kingdom ; duke, dukedom ; man, manhood ; 
knight, knighthood; bailiff, bailiwick. Kin, ling, are di- 
minutives, kin being from kind, signifying a child ; as, man, 
mannikin ; lamb, lamkin ; duck, duckling. 

There are many more of these additional syllables, some 
limited to a single instance, some extending to several ; and 
many alterations are made in the words to which they are 
annexed for the sake of ease and rapidity of utterance, or 
harmony of sound. The English language has enriched 
itself at the expense of many others, from the earliest times 
to which it can be traced, and hence much of this variety 
has arisen. 






SYNTAX. 



Having thus described the different sorts of words^ their 
properties and forms, it now remains to consider to what 
other principles and forms they are subject, when employed 
as the means of communication among men, either orally^ 
or by writing. 

The principal points to be observed for rendering speech 
capable of conveying or expressing ideas in the clearest and 
n^ost forcible manner, are the proper employment of the 
forms of words that have been developed in the preceding 
part of grammar, so that each shall be rightly used in its 
own place, and the placing of the words in such a position 
with regard to each other, as shall render their connexion 
and bearing most obvious. 

In a language like the English, where the variations of 
form are so few and simple, compared with what they are in 
some other languages, the exact position of words is of much 
importance, as serving to denote a variety of relations, which 
in more varied languages are denoted by forms ; in such 
languages much greater variety is admissible in the position 
of words, though still only within certain limits. - 

The mode of placing words most commonly used, and 
most obviously expressing their connexion and relation, 
forms what may be considered a natural order ; and the 
principles or rules for thus placing them, and for the use of 
peculiar forms in certain connexions of the words with each 
other, constitute a distinct part of grammar, called Syntax^ 
or the putting in order. 

Many of these rules are expressed or implied in the ex- 
planations already given of the nature and properties of the 
different sorts of words; yet, as others therewith con- 
nected may not have been mentioned, in order to present a 
uniform and consistent view of the whole, it is necessary to 
repeat them* 
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'Remote proceeding, however, to the consideration of the 
proper position and use of single words, it will be necessary 
first to examine the nature of thoughfs, of which words are 
the expressions, and the relations between them and words. 

Any thing entering into the mind as a thing capable of 
existence, or existing, and which the mind can represent to 
itself^ may be called an ielea or notion, and the simplest re- 
presention of it by words is as a name or quality, or. a general 
expression of being or action ; as, mauj horsey sweet, blacky 
to kill, to sleep. 

The next step is to connect one of these simple ideas with 
another, so as to express one or more, or a quality existing in 
a thing, or an action connected with a quality, or acting 
generally upon its object : and generally, any limitation of 
sense not making particular statements ; as, " A man," *' A 
white man," " The white man," ** A fine horse," " To kill 
a tiger," ** To sleep sweetly," ** John going," " Because of 
that," " King of the Jews." 

All such expressions, even the most complicated, are 
called phrases, or forms of speech ; and from their gene- 
rality and indefiniteness, are farther denominated imperfect 
phrases. In these, the verbs representing the ideas of ac- 
tion or being are used only in the Infinitive Mode, and the 
Participles. 

The third step in expression, is to connect one of these 
ideas with another, or others, by means of an assertion or 
statement, marking particularity, or opinion. Such a state- 
ment is made by the use of some verb in one of the finite 
Modes, and of course with a subject of it ; that is, M'ith a 
noon or pronoun concerning which the assertion or state- 
ment is made, or the opinion expressed. If the verb be ac- 
tive, an object also is required, otherwise the expression, 
Bt&tement, or. assertion of the action is not complete. Thus, 
" Man is mortal ; " ''A fish swims ; " ^' The horse is 
white ; " "A man killed a tiger ; " ** He slept sweetly^" &c. 

Here the indefiniteness and generality of the imperfect 
phrases are gone, and the meaning is full and distinct ; 
hence phrases of this sort are called perfect, and, expressing 
distinct thoughts or opinions, are denominated sentences. 

Where there is but one subject, whether individual or col- 
lective, of an affirmatipu, and but one affirmation, the sentence 
is called a simple sentence; as, ''He went into the country 
for bis health ; " '' John a^d James are gone to the theatre." 
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Where there are several distinct subjects of an affirmation, 
or seTeral distinct affirmations of a sabject, or both distinct 
subjects and distinct affirmations in a sentence, it is consid- 
ered as composed of so many simple sentences, into which 
it may be divided, and is called a compound sentence ; as, 
^* John or James went to the theatre ;" that is, John went, 
or James went ; ^^ Jesus answered and said ; " that is^ Jesas 
answered and Jesus said ; *' You have come to a place 
where you will find much novelty ; " ** He is in a city where 
vice abounds, and temptations are strong ; where even the 
most guarded have need of all their circumspection." 

The different simple sentences, which form a compound 
sentence, are called its members, and are usually connected 
to each other by conjunctions, adverbs, or relative pro- 
nouns; as, '^ This is the man, toho came to me last night, 
and brought me the news." 

Imperfect phrases also enter into the coimposition of a 
compound sentence as' members, serving to express some 
additional explanatory or accompanying circumstance ; they 
are most usually placed between the parts of another mem- 
ber, after the word or words, to the signification of which they 
are an addition or explanation, or which they accompany. 
Their connexion is often only by this import, correspondence, 
or adaptation of meaning, instead of being made by conjunc- 
tions and relatives, as in the case of the perfect members ; 
though when two or more of them are interposed, they may 
be connected with each other by conjunctions ; as, *' Mae- 
cenas, the friend and counsellor of Augustus, was a great 
patron of letters ; " ^' He sealed this, to denote its peculiar 
secrecy and importance, with a particular and private seal ; " 
^'Richard of England, snrnamed the Lion-hearted, was the 
soul of this crusade;" ''He negotiated with Louis XI. of 
France,, a timid warrior, though a bold and crafty politi- 
cian, to engage his participation." 

Occasionally some words, necessary to the full expression 
of the meaning of a sentence or part of a sentence, are for 
the sake of brevity in speech or writing left out, where the 
meaning is sufficiently obvious without their being express-^ 
ed. When it is necessary to refer to such words for explain- 
ing the full import or the grammatical construction of a sen- ~ 
tence, they are said to be understood. Thus, ** You are 
wiser than he ; " that is, than he is, is being understood in 
the first expression; *^ He is black, lean, and ugly ; " that is^ 
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black and lean; ''Say, what the use;" that is, Say thou 
what would be the use, &c. The precise words to be sup- 
plied are indicated by the meaning of the sentence, as ex-> 
hibited by its other expressions. In consequence of such 
omissions of important words, where yet the force of them is 
readily supplied , perfect members of sentences often present 
the appearance of imperfect phrases, and can be distinguished 
only by suppljring the omitted words. 

To prevent confusion of perception in expressing the dif- 
ferent thoughts, constituting distinct sentences or members 
of sentences, a pause is made in speaking between the utter- 
ance of them, lessor greater, in proportion to the closeness 
or separation of the meaning of the distinct parts. These 
pauses are denoted in writing by certain marks, called ^^oin^s. 
Of these there are four in common use ; namely, the com- 
fiMZ, the semicolon, the colon, and the period. 

Where the connexion between the members of a sentence 
is very dose and immediate, the pause is usually estimated 
as that necessary for counting one, at the same rate of 
utterance with that used by the speaker ; this pause is de- 
noted by the comma ( , ). WheVe an imperfect phrai^, or 
even, as sometimes happens, a perfect one, is interposed be- 
tween the parts of another member, it is separated by two 
commas placed one before, and the other after it. 

Where members of sentences are much abbreviated by the 
omission of some of their words, and the connexion of those 
remaining is very close, and not of an unfit length for easy pro- 
nunciation, the comma is not required, and is also omitted 
even when the sentence is perfect in all its words, where 
the members are short and the connexion very intimate. 

. Where the connexion between the members is less close, 
or rather where there is an obvious separation of thought, 
and yet the sentence is evidently incomplete, the pause used 
is that necessary for counting two at the same rate of utter- 
ance, and is denoted in writing by a semicolon ( ; ). 

When the thought has been sufficiently expressed to ap- 
pear complete^ were nothing else added, and yet something 
is added in extension of it, the pause made is ^hat necessary 
for counting three, and is denoted in writing by the colon ( : ). 

When a sentence, or distinct definite thought, is com- 
pletely uttered, the pause made is generally said to be equiv- 
alent to the counting of four, and is denoted in writing by 
the period ( • )• This is the longest pause marked, or neces- 

7* 
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sary to be marked, though a much longer pause is frequentlj 
proper between the ending and beginning of distinct trains 
of thought. 

There are many little particularities attending the lise of 
these pauses, or points, which might be indicated ; but 
they are included under the general principles now given, 
with sufficient distinctness for practical purposes to those 
who shall consider these principles attentively. 

These pauses and their corresponding points may be call- 
ed the Grammatical pauses^ to distinguish them from other 
pauses made in speaking for the sake of energy or effect of 
one kind or another, and which are too complicated in their 
nature, and too much dependent on the exact meaning and 
connexion of words, to be the subjects of rules. Such pauses 
are called oratorical pauses, and are not distinguished in 
writing by any marks, except two, which are of a mixed na« 
ture^ being connected with the grammatical structure of the 
expression ; these are the pause of interrogation and that of 
exclamation, which will be explained in an appropriate place. 

Proceeding now in the first place to an examination of the 
words in a simple sentence, it will be perceived that the es- 
sential word in it, according to what has been before stated, 
is the finite verb. This verb must have with it a subject or 
.agent ; and if it be an active verb, an object ; this last also 
accompanies an active verb in any form or expression, as 
without it its sense would not be complete. 

The subject or agent is usually represented by a noun or 
pronoun, always expressed in the nominative case ; as, '' Thou 
walkest," '*• He sings," '' The men ran," &c. ; but a state- 
ment or affirmation may be made concerning a verb in the 
infinitive mode or participle, expressing generally the nature 
or performance of an action ; this may also be the case when 
the infinitive or participle is accompanied by some other word 
or words, denoting more particularly the manner or nature 
of the action, and constituting by itself an imperfect phrase; 
even a perfect phrase or simple sentence may be the subject, 
and also any word or words taken merely as words, and in- 
dependently of their peculiar nature. All these are consid- 
ered as equivalent to a noun or pronoun in the nominative 
case; as, '^ To killis wicked;" *' To bear false wifness 
against our neighbours is forbidden in the Decalogue ; " 
'' Dancing is prohibited in this society, as also is playing at 
cards; ^* ** The church is in danger^ has often been the 
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war-cry of a political party ; " ** lUy is a vile word, hadly 
should bare been used ;'' -' Wo he to the conquered was in- 
scribed upon their banners." 

All of these words or phrases, thus used, may properly be 
called Substantives. The principle is thus expressed as 
a rule : 

Every finite verb has some nominative either expressed or 
understood^ representing its subject or agent. 

The nominative case may be either of the singular or plural 
number, and of any person. To designate more perfectly 
the connexion between it and the verb, the latter, as far as 
it has distinctions, by forms, of person and number, is placed 
ia the same forms with the nominative, so that it may in these 
respects agree with its nominative. As the nominative requires 
this agreement, on the part of the verb, with its own number 
alid person, it is said to govern the verb. This principle is 
thus expressed: . 

Every finite verb agrees with its nominative case in nunh 
her and person. 

Two or more nouns connected together by a copulative 
conjunction form but one subject, but expressing m6re than 
one thing are of course plural, and require the verb to be plu* 
ral also. A disjunctive conjunction has not this effect, since 
the very nature of it requires the subject to be taken 
separately. 

When the nouns or pronouns, connected together by a 
copulative conjunction, are of different persons, the verb is 
made to agree with the person first in order of number ; that 
is, with the first person in preference, to the second, and With 
the second in preference to the third ; as, '^ You and / will go, 
we shall enjoy it much." 

An Infinitive Mode, Participle, imperfect phrase, or sen- 
tence, when supplying the place of a nominative, is of the 
third person singular. Words used as such for nominatives, 
are considered as singular or plural, according as they are 
one or more. 

A singular noun, signifying a collection of many things* 
may be used with verbs either in the singular or plural, ac- 
cording as the assertion is meant to be made of them, 
whether as a whole or as> many individuals; as, '^The 
crowd pushes hard ; " ** The people were enraged." 
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The affirmative verb to be, in its finite tenses, always ad- 
mits of a second nominative, expressing what the subject is 
affirmed to be; as, **I am he;" '' Cincinnatus was a 
farmer; " '* This is to do righteousness" 

The same form of expression is apparently applied to seve- 
ral other neuter verbs, though an examination of the ex- 
pression will show, that it is contracted by the oipission of 
one or two words necessary for its full import ; thus, '* He 
looks a king," is properly either " He looks like to a king," or 
*' He looks as a king looks." Still the first manner of con- 
sidering it may be admitted ; the second nominative must 
be considered as also a subject of the affirmation. 

As has been explained, every active verb, whether finite 
or infinitive or participle, has some object, which may be 
either a noun or pronoun or participle, in its proper sense, 
or a word taken merely as such, or a phrase, name, or 
title. When used in the relation of object, the pronoij^n 
must always be put in the objective case, if it have one ;' as, 
** I saw him,*' not he ; " You struck me" not /; " I told 
the man ; " *» He taught dancing ; " " They performed 
* The Merchant of Venice ' ; " " And they said, * This is 
the heir,' " &c. 

All these forms of an object are considered as equivalent 
to a noun or pronoun, and the principle is thus expressed : 

Every active verb has some noun, pronoun ^ or equivalent 
expression, as its object ; the pronoun always in the objective 
case. 

The verb in this instance is said to govern the case of 
the pronoun. 

Nouns having no distinction of form to express the relation 
of object, the relation is usually denoted by difference of po- 
sition, the rules and variations of which will now be 
explained. 

The subject or agent, or as as it is called, the nominative, 
usually precedes the verb, except when a question is asked, 
an entreaty made, or a command given, in which case it is 
placed between the auxiliary and the verb, when the verb 
has an auxiliary, and when it has not, after the verb ; as, 
" He lives," " Lives he," or •' Does he live ? " " He may 
speak," *' May he speak t " "Help thou mine unbelief;" 
"Do you hold him fast." 

When a neuter verb has 'no second subject or nominative, 
the subject is frequently placed after the verb, some circum- 
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fitanee, or adrerbofplac^, manner, or the like, preceding 
the verb ; as, ** Out came he ; " " Off went they ; " ** Upon 
the right stood the king ; " ** Thus sang the wanderer o'er 
the wave." When the adverb ihere^ as an expletive, pre- 
cedes a neuter verb, the subject always follows the verb ; 
as, ''There is no truth in this;" ''There once lived a 
man." There in such cases is merely an expletive, or word 
used as part of a form of expression without any definite 
meaning ; when it has its distinct force as an adverb of 
place, the subject may be put before the verb; as, " There 
he is ; " " There the difficulty lies." 

A pronoun, having a distinct nominative and objective 
case, may often be put after the vejrb, even if active, since 
this distinction of cases prevents confusion ; as, " Him de- 
clare we unto you;" "This man saw I standing in the 
market-place." 

Several of these forms of expression bear a strong resem- 
blance to questions, and occasionally affirmative forms are 
used interrogatively. In speaking, the peculiar tone of the 
voice distinguishes the interrogation or question ; and in 
writing, to represent the use of this tone, and more accu- 
rately to show when a question is asked, a mark ( '? ) is 
placed after the expression, called a note of interrogation^ 
and denoting a pause equal to that of a period.. 

The object, or objective case, is usually placqd afler the 
verb. The second subject or nominative^or thing affirmed, 
is also placed after the neuter verb. 

When a question is asked, the place of the object is afler 
that of the subject, when the latter follows the verb ; as, 
"Heard ye the songl" " Knew Caesar thip? " 

The relative pronouns, when denoting an object, al- 
ways precede the* verb, and their place is before that of the 
subject; as, " The man ?/tA(m» I saw;" **The voice that 
ye heard;" "The horse which he bought;" " What we 
before knew." 

Other pronouns may be similarly placed, especially those 
having an objective case, and still more appropriately, when 
tbe nominative follows the verb, as in the instances pointed 
out; as, "Him we saw," or, "Him saw we;" "Him 
Massena routed utterly." 

A noun may also be placed as an object before the sub- 
ject and the verb ; as, " John we know, Richard we have 
heard of." In this form of expression, the subject is gener- 
f 
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ally a pronoun, but occasionally may be a noun ; as, ** He- 
phsBStion Alexander loved, Clitus he trusted." 

Many of these forms of expression are of but occasional 
use, and to be employed only when, from other Ksircum- 
stances, no reasonable doubt can arise as to the precise re- 
lation in which they stand, and only for the purpose of occa- 
sional variety or energy. In poetry, almost any change of 
place may be admitted, which does not * impair the sense ; 
but generally the more closely the natural order can be ad- 
hered to, the better it is. 

A neuter verb is occasionally followed by a noun in the 
manner of an object, when that noun has a meaning kindred 
to that of the verb ; as^"** Hjb ran a race ; " "He dreamed 
a dream." 

The various positions and manAer of using the subject, 
the object, and the verb or attribute, have been more par- 
ticularly pointed out than might otherwise seem necessary, 
because these, or at the least two of them when the verb is 
neuter, are the essential parts of a simple sentence, or of a 
perfect member of a sentence. To one or another of these 
parts, the other words used in the formation of the sentence 
are subsidiary, and take their own positions in the sentence 
according to their several relations, though in some in- 
stances with greater variation of place than in others. 

Pronouns, standing for nouns, should represent them as 
accurately as possible, for which purpose they should cor- 
respond with them in gender, number, and person, as far as 
they have forms representing these distinctions. Their cases 
are determined by the relation of subject, object, &c., the 
same as in nouns, with but pne exception, the relative who, 
which after than in a comparison is put in the objective 
case, where any other pronoun would be put in the nomina- 
tive; as, ''Than he no one is more skilful;" "Than 
whom HO one is more skilful." A pronoun standing for 
two or more nounfe, connected together by a copulative con- 
junction, must be plural, and in person must correspond 
with the one first in number, following the same principle as 
was mentioned in speaking of the agreement of verbs with 
their nominative. As a rule, 

Pronouns must agree with the nouns for which they stand 
in gender, number, and person, and have their cases deter* 
mined by the same relations, as those to which nouns are 
subject 



Most of the relations denoted by prepositions, are sub* 
sidiary to some verb or participle either expressed or im- 
plied, though occasionally belonging to nouns or prononnSi 
particularly that of the preposition of, and also to adjectives. 
The noun or pronoun, the relation of which is denoted by a 
preposition, is considered as an object of the relation, and 
the pronoun is put in the objeetive case, when it has one. 
A participle, phrase, name, or title, may supply the place of 
a noun, as in other instances; as, '' The grain is now fit for 
reaping;'* ** By so doing ;^' "Much credit is due to The 
, Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge" &c. As 
a rule, 

Prepositions require after them a noun, pronoun, orequiva" 
lent expression, as an object, the pronoun in the objective case. 

The object of a preposition most usually immediately fol- 
lows it ; but when a relative pronoun is the object, the pre- 
position in a familiar mode of expression is frequently placed 
at the end of the sentence, while the relative is at the be- 
ginning; as, '' This is he whom I told you of; " *^ This is 
the plac« that we are going to" 

A preposition and its object, when belonging or subsi- 
diary to a noun, are placed immediately after it, and most 
commonly after an adjective, when belonging to that ; but 
when subsidiary to a verb, their position admits of much 
variation : it may be before the nominative, or after the object, 
«r objective; between the nominative and the verb,- or im- 
mediately after a neuter verb ; but generally not between an 
active verb and its object ; as, "A block of wood was placed in 
the centre ; " " He/or this purpose went to Italy ; " *' He beat 
himybr his insolence ; ** " For this purpose I came hither." 

After verbs expressing various forms o{ giving, getting^ 
procuring, and the like, and some others, followed by a 
noun or pronoun, designating the person or thing to ox for 
which the action is exerted, these prepositions are usually 
omitted, especially before pronouns, and the noun or pro- 
noun affected by this relation is then put between th6 verb 
and its own object ; as, '^ Give me the book ; " that is, to 
me ; *' Reach him a chair ; '' '' Get me a whip ; " that is, for 
me; ^' Sing U5 a song;-' ''Tell John the good news;" 
** Whip me the knave soundly," d&c. 

The Infinitive Mode, with the preposition to before it, is 
in like manner subsidiary to a verb, participle, adjective, or 
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noun, denoting the action it expresses in the relation of an 
end or purpose to the word, with which it is thus connected ; 
or else it takes the place of a noun as a subject of affirmation 
or thing affirmed, or as an agent ; as, ^^ He came to shoot 
deer ; *' "A man unworthy to be trusted ;" '* He is the 
man to do it ; " *' To be weak is to be miserable," ^ 

The omission of ^o after some qf the verbs, as before spe- 
cified, does not alter the construction, l>ut produces a change 
in the relation in those instances where it follows the object 
without the preposition. The infinitive then seems to be- 
come an attribute of the object instead of standing in the 
relation of end or purpose to the verb ; though after those 
of the verbs that are neuter, it preserves the relation sub- 
stantially, seeming as if the omission of it was owing merely 
to custom ; thus, ^' I bid him go;" '* I saw. him come;" 
** He does not do it ; " *' He need not hear." As a rule, 

The Infinitive is dependent upon another verb, a noun, 
'pronoun, or defective. 

The verb to he, in the Infinitive Mode, if preceded 'by a 
noun expressing an object or a pronoun in the objective case, 
may have a noun or pronoun after it, signifying what the 
one preceding is stated U> be ; and this, if a pronoun, must 
also be in the objective case. The same mode of construc- 
tion may occasionally be applied to other neuter verbs, under 
the same exceptions as were given in treating of a second 
subject or nominative following these verbs in the finite 
modes. So that taking together both forms of expression, 
that of a second subject after the finite modes, and that of a 
second object after the infinitive, the whole may be express- 
ed by th^ following rule : 

The verb to be, or any neuter verb, may have the same 
case after it as before ity tohen both words refer to the same 
thing ; as, " 1 knew him to be an honest man ; " *' 
der stood it to be him;'^ ^^ I saw the lily bloom, a 
among the flower s.^^ 

The position of the infinitive in a sentence is regulated 
by the same rules as that of tiouns representing subjects, or 
in the relations denoted by prepositions. 

In explaining the nature of the possessive case, it was 
stated, that the relation expressed by this case might be ex- 
pressed by the prepositioa of. This naturally leads to the 
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consideration of this' case. The use of it is extremely sim- 
ple ; all that is required by usage is, to put the uoun or pro- 
noun denoting the possessor, or that to which a thing be- 
longs, in this case, before the noun, expressing the thing 
belonging or possessed. When an affirmation of possession, 
duty, or ownership is made, the |)osse56ive case is placed 
after the affirmative verb of which the thing possessed is the 
subject, or which it precedes in the infinitive mode. In 
this form, the possessive case in reality precedes the noun 
understood as a second subject, or nominative after the 
verb; as, *' John's book;" *' Eliza's gown; " "The book 
is John's ; " that is, John's book ; " I knew the knife to 
be his ; " that is, his knife ; " The horse is mine ; " 
that is, mtf horse. This use of the case being required 
when of is not used, the rule is thus expressed : 

A noun governs a noun or pronoun, signifying the person 
or thing to which it beiongs, in the possessive case. 

Where the possessor is expressed by several words, the 
relation should always be expressed by the preposition of; as 
the hissing of so many possessives cannot be tolerated, and 
the termination attached to the.last word only is often too 
remote to have the meaning plain, and is sometimes in vio- 
lation of other rules. Thus,' " This is the advice of Paul, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles," and not, " This is Paul the 
Apostle of the Gentiles' advice," nor " This is Paul's the 
Apostle's of the Gentiles' advice." 

Such expressions as the following are of very frequent oc- 
currence : ** He rode a mile ; " ** Pie travelled five leagues; " 
" The wall is ten feet high ; " *' The river is fifty yards wide, 
and three fathoms deep; " ** They crossed three times;" **The 
horse cost me fifty dollars;" ** He is worth eighty dollars,^' 
&c. In these expressions are nouns of distance, measure, 
cost, value, price, and time, following verbs of motion, cost, 
extension, and the like, and adjectives of dimension, value, 
and the like, without any preposition to show the relation 
they have to each other. In a few instances, a preposition 
can be interposed, and may be considered as understood in 
the expression ; in other cases, no preposition can be sup- 
plied without also supplying new words and relations, and 
in effect making a new sentence. Thus, " He spoke five 
hours," means the same as during five hours j but^ ^^He 
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crossed the river five times," cannot be properly rendered 
by during five times, nor for five times, nor exactly by any 
other preposition. " He rode a mile/' can only be expressed 
accurately, and scarcely that, by saying, ''He rode for 
the space of a mile/' introducing thus a new relation audits 
object to get at a relation before existing; and then not 
with perfect accuracy, since ybr denotes strictly the relation 
of object or purpose ; as, "He rode for the silver cup;" 
" He rode for the honor of victory," &c. Again, '^The 
man is six feet high " admits of no preposition before six 
feet to denote its relation to high ; nor can it well be ex-' 
pressed by any introduction of a new word. In these cases, 
thei^fore, it seems better to consider these nouns as de- 
pending on the verbs and adjectives which they accompany , 
though admitting prepositions before them, when their sig- 
nification clearly expresses the relation. As a rule, this 
may be thus expressed : 

Verbs of motion or rest^ cost, duration^ and the like^ and 
adjectives of dimension, distance, and the like, may be foU 
lotDed or accompanied by nouns of weight, measure, price, 
value, or time, and the like, either toith or without a preposi- 
tion. 

Such a construction of these expressions has the advan- 
tage of agreeing with ^he rules of other languages in similar 
instances. 

The principles thus far given point out what may be con- 
sidered the main and substantial relations of the words in a 
simple sentence ; there are still some remaining, but of an 
additional, or explanatory character, which will now be 
noticed. 

A' noun in any of the foregoing relations may have anoth- 
er noun following it, signifying the same thing or person 
as itself, but explaining the iirst noun, or containing a title, 
or additional name ; as, *^ William, King of England ; ** 
" Julian, the Apostate ; " " This was first done by the Pope, 
Leo the Tenth." A personal pronoun, or a pronoun used 
personally, may in like manner be followed by a noun ; as, *' I, 
Paul ; " *' This praise is due to another, namely, Peter the 
Great." Even several nouns may thus follow each other ; 
as, " I> Paul, the Apos^e ; " though most frequently when 
there are more than one, they are connected together by 
the conjunction. ani/; as, '' William, King of England, and 
Elector of Hanover." 
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In whatever relation to other words the first noun or pro- 
noun 'stands, the same belongs to the others ; and they must 
be in the same case to express it, as far as they have cases. 
As a rule ; 

Two substantives coming together^ signifying the same 
things agree in case, and are said to he put in apposition. 

In the Possessive Case, the termination is usually added 
to the end of th^ second noun, or at the end of the title; as, 
" This was Charles the Tenth's business*; " " 'J'his was one 
of the Pope Leo the Tenth's decrees." It is better, however, 
as was before remarked, in such cases, to denote the rela- 
tion by the preposition of. 

Nouns, in whatever relation they stand, are often pre- 
ceded by an article, except the names of individuals. The 
use of the article was explained in most points under its ap- 
propriate head in the Etymology ; it may, however, be re- 
marked more particularly, that when an article is prefixed 
to a participle standing in the place of a noun as a subject 
or object, it makes it altogether a uoun, and renders it 
necessary to place the preposition of after it, when it is 
followed by a noun or pronoif n expressing the object of the 
action it denotes ; as, " In doing this, or in the doing of 
this." Also, that when the definite article the is applied to 
an adjective in the Comparative or Superlative degree, it 
is merely for the sake of emphasis or expression, and does 
not convert it into 'a substantive, as it would convert the 
positive degree or simple adjective; as, "This is the more 
wicked ; " ** This is the most criminal." As rules ; 

J^e articles a and an are put before nouns in the singular 
number only^ unless preceded by the adjectives few or many, 
or a numeral which is the unit of its kind. 

The article the is put before nouns in both numbers, andj 
for emphasis or force, before adjectives in the comparative 
and superlative degrees. 

Articles before adjectives or participles employed withmit 
a noun, the quality or action of which they denote, cort" 
vert them into nouns; except the article the before compara- 
lives and superlatiiies. The only is thus used before adjec" 
lives ; all may be used before participles. Adjectives thus 
converted into nouns are usually plural. 
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Any noun, or pronoun standing as its substitute, majr 
have applied to it one or more adjectives, or adjective pro- 
nouns, or participles, to denote its quality or qualities, its 
accidents, or manners of being or acting, or for limiting 
or modifying its sense. Adjectives, properly used as such, 
are always thus applied, though the ^oun to which the 
quality belongs may be sometimes understood ; as is also 
the case with adjective pronouns, though these last may 
sometimes be considered as substitutes for nouns. When 
several adjectives are applied to the same noun, they are 
commonly, to show it, connected together by conjunctions. 
The application of the participles in this way is in virtue of 
the adjective character, which they were described as 
possessing ; so also with the adjective pronouns. Hence, 
as a rule. 

Every adjective belongs to some noun or pronovn either 
expressed or understood. A participle acting as a noun 
may also have an adjective applied to it ; as also a phrase^ 
na?7i€f or title, 

« 

It may be remarked here, to present the construction 
more distinctly, that the general rule formerly given, that 
" The verb to be or any neuter verb may have the same case 
ailer it as before it when both words refer to the same 
thing," admits of being applied to participles, as parts of 
the verb, and was intended to embrace them within its 
limits ; as, *'Herod being Tetrarch of Galilee ; " '* George the 
First of England, being also Elector of Hanover." Neuter 
participles admit of the same difllerent modes of construc- 
tion, as were pointed out in speaking of this mode of em- 
ploying their verbs. Thus, ** I saw her shining the 
brightest star of a whole galaxy," may have its construction 
according to this rule, or by supposing like to to be under- 
stood, or as at the beginning of the comparison and shities 
at the end understood, making like to the brightest star, or 
as the brightest star, &c. shines. In these cases present 
and perfect participles only are meant. Even imperfect 
participles of active verbs, being passive in their significa- 
tion when applied to nouns, may have the same construction ; 
as, " I saw him beheaded, a martyr to his patriotism." 
To mark this construction more particularly, the following 
rule is subjoined : 

The present and perfect participles of the verb to be, and 
tnctny other neuter verbs^ and the imperfect or passive par* 
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ticiple of active verbs^ may have the same case after them as 
before them, when both words refer to the same thing* 

In this construction the participle is considered as belong- 
ing to the substantive preceding it. 

The place of the adjective is usually immediately before 
.the noun to which it belongs, or after the verb to be, when 
it is affirmed as a quality; as, ** A bad man," "He is 
black." The adjective may however occasionally be placed 
after the noun for the sake of particular effect; as, ** Voices 
strange and fierce rose indistinctly to his ear." Two or 
three adjectives may thus be placed afler a noun, where a 
single adjective would sound badly. Participles are more 
frequently put after the noun to which they belong. Any 
verb, adjective, or participle may be accompanied by an 
adverb expressing some qualification of its mesgning, or 
some circumstance of time, place, manner, and the like, 
therewith connected. Two or more adverbs, may thus be 
applied, exerting their influence conjointly or separs^tely 
upon the verb, or one adver]) may be used to limit or modi- 
fy the signification of another, and of course its effect upon 
the word to which it is applied ; as, " He came very quick- 
ly ; " " He travelled swiftly and secretly ; " " A truly pious 
man ; " " An uncommonly fierce beast." As a rule, 

Adverbs are applied to verbs^ adjectives, and sometimes to 
other adverbs, to qualify their meaning, or to denote, some 
circumstance respecting it. • 

Two negative adverbs applied to the same word destroy 
each other, and leave the meaning of the expression affirma- 
tive. The same effect is produced by a negative adverb ap- 
plied to a word compounded with a particle having a nega- 
tive or privative effect on its meaning ; as, ** Nor did they 
not feel ; " " The man was not uncivil ; " that is, they 
did feel, the man was civil. / 

In the natural order of expression, adverbs applied to 
adjectives immediately precede them; when however the 
adjective follows the noun^ the adverb is sometimes placed 
after the adjective, imparting some disparagement to its 
meaning, or as a prelude to some disparagement or expres- 
sion of opposition ; in the same way it sometimes follows 
the noun, when the adjective precedes it; as, ^'The man 

8* 
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is wise indeed ; *' "A man pious frwty, bat careless of ap- 
pearances; " " A pious man truli/ ! " 

The force of an adverb sometimes seems to belong, to a 
noun accompanying a verb, when by common construction 
it would be said to qualify the verb. Thus in this sentence, 
" I indeed shall not go ; " let the 1 be strongly pronounced 
and it will be perceived, that it is to this, and not to the 
verb go, that indeed belongs. So also in this sentence, ** I 
shall not give it to him truly," let him be strongly pro- 
nounced, and it appears to be the word to which truly be- 
longs. 

When therefore an adverb is applied to a verb, it should 
. be placed as near to the verb as more important relations 
will admit, either before or after it. It may be meant to 
affect peculiarly the auxiliary, in which case it may ^be 
placed after the auxiliary, and between it and the verb, but 
it generally cannot come between a verb and its object, 
though it may be placed between a verb and its nominative ; 
as, **I will do it immediately, or I will immediately do it ; " 
** He earnestly begged for life ; " "I shall see him soon; " 
" He may perhaps be here now; " " He rode off speedily" 

These principles, strictly speaking, embrace all the words 
entering into the composition of a simple sentence, since 
interjections can hardly be considered as a part of a sentence, 
but merely extraneous ^natters thrown in between its parts, 
and not affecting its construction ; they should however be 
60 placed as not to interfere with important relations of the 
parts, where the words are intimately connected in sense. 
Two or three expressions, that may be <tonsidered as inter* 
jections, are not unmeaning words, as most of them are, 
but phrases of lamentation, or the like, brought from the 
Saxon stock of the language, and having in themselves 
meaning and grammatical construction, though not in accord- 
ance with the principles and forms of the language as it 
now exists. Thus, " Wo worth the day ! " means. Wo 
be to the day ; " Wo is me ! " means, Wo is to me ! 
or, Wo is mine ! '' Ah me ! " is a similar expression. 
These expressions may indeed be considered properly as 
exclamations, which are forms of speech, like interjections 
expressive of emotion, but denoting that emotion by the 
utterance of significant phrases ; as, " Glad am I ! " " What 
a rogue ! " The profane expletives of oaths also come 
under this class, though many of them have become so 
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corrupted and contracted by time and usage, that their 
distinct meaning is generally lost, and they may be regarded 
as only Interjections : Charity would so consider as many 
of them as possible. 

To distinguish exclamations in writing from simple state- 
ments and from interrogations, since they frequently assume 
the form of these last, a particular mark or point is used, 
called a note of exclamation ; as, ( ! ) ; the pause denoted 
by this mark is not less generally than that of a colon, and 
may be much longer. 

Exclamations frequently constitute sentences both simple 
and compound ; when they are but imperfect phrases, they 
are independent of any relation to the sentence between 
the parts of which they are placed, other than that of being 
sometimes connected with it in sense by a relative. A noun 
therefore used as an exclamation is neither subject nor 
object of a verb nor of a preposition, unless where the 
exclamation is a repetition of some preceding sentence, or a 
part of some sentence. Thus, such phrases as these are 
independent; ** The poor man ! he is much to be pitied; " 
** The sweet fellow!" "The dear little rogue!" In the 
following the noun is governed by a preposition ; "Is ho 
gone to Boston ? " " To Boston ! No 1 " Like the instan- 
ces first given is the use of the noun or pronoun, when an 
address is made to a person or thing, this being considered 
a form of exclamation, and followed by a note of exclama- 
tion ; as, " What art thou, O man ! " " Daughter of Faith! 
awake ! arise ! " In these instances, and the like, the 
.noun or pronoun used as an exclamation is always in the 
nominative case, and its independence of construction is 
expressed in the following rule. 

A noun or pronoun used as an exclamation of address, or 
in the manner of an interjection, is put in the nominative 
case, dependifig on no other word. This is called the Nomi- 
native Case Independent. 

The noun or pronoun thus used independently in its own 
construction may have other words dependent on itself, or 
connected with it ; as, ** O, ye generation of vipers 1 " 
" Most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors ! " 

Imperfect phrases, as was before stated, have no verb in 
them except in the Infinitive Mode or the Participle, and 
are usually connected with the sentence in which they stand, 
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or which they precede or follow, by the relation of the ia- 
finitive, as an end or object, to the finite verb in it ; or by 
the relation of the participle, as belonging in the manner of 
an adjective to a noun or pronoun. They may also be con- 
nected by means of the relation denoted by a preposition ; 
thus, '^ The aim of Octavius, having freed himself of Lepidus, 
was also to get rid of Antony ; " ^' Despairing of the clem- 
ency of Octavius, Cleopatra resolved uppn death ; " ** Cassar, 
in opposition to the intreaties of his friends, went on this day 
to the Capitol." 

An imperfect phrase may also be connected by the re- 
lation of a noun in apposition ; as, " Labienus, formerly one 
of Caesar's Lieutenants iu Gaul, espoused the cause of 
Pompey;" "Ignatius, the founder of the Society of the 
Jesuits, was at the bottom of this." 

When however the participle in an imperfect phrase not 
otherwise connected agrees with a noun in it, the construc- 
tion is entirely independent of the sentence in which it 
stands; as, ''He being gone, I felt contented;" "Ro- 
bespierre alone, Danton and Marat remaining at supper, 
signed this paper." ,The noun or pronoun in these instan- 
ces is always to be put in the nominative. As a rule, 

A noun or pronoun and a participle having their case 
depend on no other word are put in the nominative, and this 
form of expression is called the Nominative Absolute. 

An infinitive or participle, used in the manner of an im- 
perfect phrase, may however have a verb subjoined to it, by 
an appropriate conjunction, so as to express a motive, wish, 
or supposition. The whole thus forms a compound member 
of a sentence, connected with the rest of the sentence by 
the relation of the infinitive or participle ; as, " He went to 
Boston, to see that these orders were executed, immediately 
after his^return from New York." Adjectives may be used 
in the same way, in the expression of a comparison, to con* 
nect a member of this sort with a declaratory verb instead 
of a subjunctive one ; as, " He went immediately, weary as 
he was, to see the Governor." " Charles the Twelfth, more 
headstrong than his father was, would listen to no terms." 

A noun or pronoun in apposition, followed by a relative 
with its verb, also forms a compound member of a sentence, 
connected with the other members by the relation of apposi- . 
tion ; as, " John Sobieski, he that defeated the Turks 
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under the walls of Vienna, was at this time king of Poland/' 
*' I saw a horse, that horse which he rode, standing at the 
gate." This mode of expression is more marked than the 
use of-the relative merely. 

In ordinary or colloquial speaking a simple sentence is 
often in a similar way interposed between the parts of anoth- 
er sentence, without any more connexion, than that of the 
meaning of the words as referring to the thing -spoken of; 
as, *' A man, I think that the prisoner at the bar is he, was 
at the same time coming round the corner." No special 
incorrectness of grammar can readily be pointed out in this, 
yet th^ manner of expression is awkward, and should be 
avoided. 

In other instances the simple sentences that form the 
nrembers of a compound sentence are- connected together 
either by relatives,, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

The Relative Pronouns are not properly substitutes for 
Bouns, since^ they always have a reference to a noun, and 
of course a modification of meaning, which would not be 
presented by a noun if put in their place ; this reference is 
to persons or things whether represented by nouns or pro- 
nouns, but they are in all respects subject to the same rules 
with regard to their antecedents, or nouns to which they 
refer, as other pronouns used as substitutes are with regard 
to the nouns for which they stand, that is, they must corre- 
spond with them in gendef, number, and person, so far as 
these distinctions are capable of being marked. With one 
exception their relations in the sentence in which, they 
stand, are governed by the same rules ths^t would. govern 
the antecedent if put in their place. This exception is the 
use of the objective case wkom^ after a comparison by an 
adjective in the comparative degree, and the conjunction 
than, when the antecedent would be placed in the nomina- 
tive case, if it were used itself. As a rule, 

Relative Pronouns must agree with their antecedents in 
gender, number^ and person, and he governed in their mem^ 
her of the^ sentence as the antecedents would be; as, ^* Thou, 
who leadest the armies of Israel; " **/, who am on old manJ* 

The antecedent is sometimes omitted, being understood ; 
fls, ** Who steals my pj^rse, steals trash;" that is, the 
man who steals. 

It is by this reference to an antecedent that relatives con- 
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nect sentences, the antecedent being in one member of the 
sentence, and the relative in another, with the exception of 
a noun in apposition for an antecedent, as before - specified. 
The compound relative what^ embracing in itself both 
the antecedent and the relative, requires a peculiar con- 
struction, suitable to its double nature. Thus in the phrase 
** What I saw was this-; " what is the object of saw and the 
subject of was. In the phrase " What was in the house 
was his own/' what is the distinct subject of each was, to 
the first in its capacity of antecedent, and to the second in 
its capacity of relative. In the phrase, '' This is what was 
found,*' what is the second subject of i5 and the first sub- 
ject of was, or, as generally expressed, the nominative after 
ts, and the nominative to was. In the phrase, " This is 
what I found;" tohnt is the second subject of is, and the 
object of /ottiirf. In fhe phrase "I know what he did," 
what is the distinct object of each verb, of one as antece- 
dent and of the other as relative. These different relations 
may all be made evident by properly substituting for whctt, 
its equivalent that which. As a rtile, 

The compound relative what, serving both for antecedent 
and relative, has a double relation to other words, and comn 
bines in itself two subjects or two objects, or one subject and 
one object, according to that relation. 

The same remarks and rule may be applied to whatever 
or whatsoever. Some conjunctions, as and, or, either, nor^ 
but, and yet, connect together only sentences, or members 
wherein the verb is finite, or infinitive, or in the fortlTDf a 
participle ; that is, they connect only those of the same 
kind, but do not connect' imperfect phrases to perfect ones, 
or imperfect phrases with an infinitive to those with parti- 
ciples only: Other conjunctions, as, though, although, if^ 
lest, because, d^^c, while they connect one finite verb, or the 
sentence, in which it stands, to another, also subjoin a finite 
verb to an infinitive, or to a participle, as was mentioned in 
speaking of imperfect phrases, thus forming compound 
members of a sentence. 

For convenience of distinction in the farther explana- 
tions, the first class of conjunctions may be called the sim-\ 
pie copulatives or disjunctives, or simple conjur^ctions, and 
the latter class, subjunctive conjunctions. 

When two, or even more, sentences connected by a sim^ 
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pie conjunction have the same subject, the repetition of it 
for the sake of brevity is frequently omitted before the verb 
of the second, when the general import of the modes and 
times is the same ; as, *' John went into the woods, and 
shot a deer." Even other words connected with the sub- 
ject may also be omitted ; adjectives, and the. like, neceeh 
sarily dependent on the noun or pronoun, must always be 
omitted when the noun is. 

In like manner, when the verbs have the same object, or\ 
the same second subject if neuter, it is ohiitted after the 
first verb ; as, '' Richard saw and heard the King." 

In this way verbs seem to be Connected by the conjuno* 
tion, when in reality the connexion is between sentences. 

In some instances however the verbs alone are really 
connected, some adverb or other expression attending, 
which cannot apply to a single verb, and thus prevents the 
expression from being resolved into two distinct senten^ 
ces; as, ''He both fasted and prayed ;*' ''It will be 
alternately said and sung ; " we cannot say, " He both fast- 
ed and he both prayed," nor, " It will alternately be said, 
and it will alternately be sung." 

Where the verbs of two or more sentences are the same, 
the repetition of them is also frequently omittc^, either that 
of the verbs alone or of the subjects or objects too, accord- 
ing to the foregoing principles ; as, " John went to France^ 
and thence to England," " John or Richard will do it," 
*' He ate the pig, I the chicken, and you the goat; " " We 
ate the pig, the chicken, and the goat." " He is old and 
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These omissions give the appearance of the connexion, 
by conjunctions, of nouns in their various relations, and of 
adjectives. Sometimes the connexion is really so; as for 
instance, when two or more nouns singular united by the 
conjunction and have a plural verb, or are represented by a 
plural pronoun, and the like ; since in these cases, the sen^ 
tence cannot be resolved into 4wo or more without altering 
thiiplural verb, pronoun, 6lc» Thus, " He and his wife 
are a noble pair ; " "I saw him and his wife ; two dis- 
tressing objects they were ; " << John and James are here, 
I saw them both." Adjectives are really thus connected, 
when several with the conjunction and between them are 
applied to a noun singular with a singular verb ; as, "A 
black and lean man cornea to the place," not '^A black 
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man and a lean man," since there woulcTthen be two ; " The 
pig is black and white," not " The pig is black and the pig 
IS white ; " since this would be a contradiction, if applied 
to the same pig. 

To save the trouble, when explaining the construction, 
of specifying these exceptions, and some similar ones, or of 
supplying the- omitted parts, it is better to let them pass 
under a common rule, and consider these conjunctions as 
really connecting the words they seemingly connect, at least 
when the words, as is frequently the case, are united in 
what is marked, from its intimate connexion, as one mem* 
her "^of a sentence; and where verbs refer to one noun or 
pronoun as their subject. Such a rule may run thus : 

The coryunctions, and, or, nor, either, neither, yet," and 
but, connect together like numbers^ persons, and cases of 
nouns, adjectives belonging to one noun or pronoun, and 
like modes, tenses, numbers, and persons of verbs^ or having 
the same relation to the sqrne word. 

The conjunctions as and than, in a comparison, except in 
the case of whom, have no action upon the cases of the nouns 
or pronouns, which are the subjects of the comparison ; these 
must be determined by their respective relations to verbs or 
prepositions, either expressed or implied, in their own mem- 
bers or parts of the sentence. 

These simple conjunctions have no effect upon the modes 
of the verbs which they connect, either according to the 
above rule, or in distinct members of sentences. The oth- 
er, or subjunctive, conjunctions have ; that is, their signifi- 
cation is such, that to express the sense of the whole clear- 
ly according to established forms of expression, it is neces- 
sary that a verb in the sentence following one of them should 
sometime be in a particular mode. In. the application of 
the modes however there is much latitude according to the 
particular natare of the expression ; this has led to the 
prevalence of erroneous expressions, and it is extremely 
difficult now to draw the line of distinction. Some remflks 
were made on the subject in treating of the subjunctive 
mode, and it was attempted to exhibit generally the limits 
of hs use ; some farther remarks will now be given. 

The propriety or necessity of using one mqde in prefer- 
ence to another after a conjunction, resolves itself into 
nothing more than a coincidence of signification; and 
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where the signification of the conjunction is such that it 
may admit of diflferent nuxleS) the mode to be used in any 
particular instance must be determined by the peculiar im- 
port of the modes, and their adaptation to the circumstances 
of the case. . The signification of the Indicative is declara- 
tory, and the proper signification of the Potential is such 
also, the former stating what is, or is past, and the latter 
what is future. Some conjunctions are declaratory ; pre- 
teding the assignment of a cause or reason ; as, for^ since, 
because ; some express measure or degree ; as, so, as ; or 
perseverance or opposition ; as, nevertheless, , These are 
applied before declaratory verbs, that is, before Indicative 
alid Potential modes ; as, '* I came, because you were here ; " 
*' I came alone, since John would not come with me;" 
'' As the boy is, so will the man be.'' 

Nevertheless is likewise used before or with the Impera- 
tive ; as also is so, though with more of the character of aq 
adverb than a conjunction, yet as a preludjs to as or that 
after the verb. As, when answering to so, in many instan- 
ces precedes an infinitive following another word, according 
to rules before given, and not needing a conjunction ; in 
which case as likewise may be considered an adverb ; as, 
<< Nevertheless do as ye are commanded ; " '' Take it nev- 
ertheless ; '' ** So do as you would be done by ; " "Do this 
so as to deserve approbation of your superiors.'' 

The Subjunctive mode seems always to imply doubt or 
^ contingency, and, with regard to verbs denoting action, to 
admit that the action was not done, at the time specified 
by the tense. This gives a sort of futurity to the mode ; 
since an action not done at any particular time must, as it 
regards the completion or performance of it, be future to 
that time; This sense may be distinctly noticed in most 
instances of tha peculiar forms of the subjunctive, which 
alone can determine it Thus, " If he go," implying that 
he is not now gone, or even on his way ; " If he die," im- 
plying that he is yet alive ; '' If he fall," implying that he 
yet stands; '* Had I killed him," implying that I did not 
kill him. Most verbs of being, also admit, of the same in- 
terpretation, though in some instances it is not readily "per- 
ceived except by putting a future tim^ after them, when it 
will be found that they harmonize with it, where the In- 
dicative would not Thus, '' Were I a king," implies that 
I am not ; '' If he sleep/' implvse that he is awake ; '' Had 
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I thooght it/' implies that I did not tbink it ; '' If he be 
alive tomorrow;'' ''If he is alive " (now.) <' If he re* 
tarn next week ; " " If he returns," that is, '' If he is re* 
taming" (now.) 

These instances will serve to justify the opinion given as 
to the exact and proper meaning of the mode, where it can 
he distinguished as such ; though from its exact similarity 
of forms in most cases with the indicative, the discrimina* 
tion cannot be made, nor is it then necessary. In &et 
great part of the Subjunctive mode, as laid down in gram* 
mars, is utterly superfluous. ' ^ 

From what has been daid above, it may be inferred, that 
this mode cannot follow conjunctions of a declaratory mean- 
ing, but only those implying doubt, or having in some way 
a prospective signification. 

Lest, implying prevention, is always prospective, and fol- 
k>wed by the subjunctive. This is the case for the most 
part with except 

If, though, unless^ whether, and some others, most gene- 
rally have the Subjunctive mode after them, but may also 
have either the Indicative or the Potential. 

'Where the intention is to express doubt, contingency, 
looking forward or prospectiveness, in the action or being, 
to imply the contrary of it, or that it is not doing, or done, 
or that it is not taking place or did not take place, the verbs 
after them should be placed in the Subjunctive. 

Where, on the contrary, the supposition or condition is an 
admitted fact, or stated as a fact and not disallowed, nor 
meant to be, where there is no looking forward in point of 
time, but the action is to be considered as either jn doing, 
or done ; the verb following should be put in the Indica- 
tive ; as, ** Though the sun rises every day ; " ** Though 
the sun rise to-morrow morning ; " *• Unless he is at home, 
we shall find him here ; " " Unless he be (then) at home^ 
we shall find him here two hours hence.'' 

In consequence of this looking forward, or futurity, in 
the meaning of the Subjunctive, it cannot properly be made 
a preliminary or condition to a verb in, the Indicative, unless 
tile Indicative verb be also pro4>ective, either by its signifi- 
cation in itself, or by being used, as before explained, in 
^ present tense of that mode, instead of the present tense 
of the Potential, or by its connexK)n with some other word, 
llius we cannot s,ay, '' If I were a king, I did this," 
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bttt, " I would da this." " Though ho slay m< yet I truat 
m him," is not correct ; it should be, " yet will I trust )p 
him." Wish is in itself prospective, therefore we may saj 
<* I wish that he were here." The Imperative is prospective, 
and Mai, annexing another verb to the command, requires 
the Subjunctive ; as, " See that he do this ; " "Command 
that the trumpet sound." Where the verb after that repre- 
sents aa actual occurrence and not a part of the command, 
or an action to be done in pursuance of it, it may be put in 
the Indicative ; as, ** Say only, that he is alive;" "Ob- 
serve, that this has happened to-day." 

To show the abova statement more strongly, a few m* 
stances are given of the use of the Indicative as a condi- 
tion or preliminary to an Indicative, which make perfect 
sense. Thus, ** If I was a king, I am so still ; " " Though 
he loves me, i hate him ; " ** Unless he is at home now, 
he is at church." 

Whenever the doubt, contingency, supposition, ^c, are 
meant to apply to the power, permission, intention, will, 
obligation, &c. to do an action ; or when it is to be de- 
cidedly expressed as future, these conjunctions hav^ after 
them the Potential Mode, being, in ideality applied only to 
the auxiliaries, and constituting their Subjunctive form or 
expression. These auxiliaries however, even with the cou* 
junctions, may have an Indicative meaning sometimes, in 
which case the futurity they denote usually does not pre- 
vent their being used as preliminaries to an Indicative verb, 
though generally they are subjoined only to another Poten* 
tial, or jto an Imperative verb. Thus, *^ He can do it ; " 
^Mf he can (do it), he is indeed powerful ; ^' '^ If you wiU 
come to me, it will give we much pleasure ; " " Be care- 
ful that ye may not be deceived." 

Theie prineiples may not in all eases bold good, espe^ 
cially as mapy little distinctioirs of time and exact import 
are frequency overlooked even by good writers, and the 
difficulty of exactness has occasioned great prevalence of 
arror ; yet it is hoped, that they will afford sufficient assist- 
ance to those who are desirous of acquiring correctness; 
and if they be observed carefully by such, the confusion 
and uncertainty attending the general use of the Subjunc^ 
live Mode will be much lessened. 

The conjunction tf or though is frequently omitted before 
the JSubjuQCtivp jdode, in which case, to denote it, the norni* 
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native is placed after the verb, or between the auxiliary and 
the verb ; as, " Were I," instead of *^ If I were ; " " Had I 
heard," instead of '* If I had heard." This form of ex- 
pression is proper on]y where there is no danger t»f its being 
mistaken for a question, which has a similar position of the 
Nominative. 

Some conjunctions go in pairs, corresponding to each 
other, so as to make two subsequent members of a sentence 
answer to each other;' as, Though or although, -^^ pet ^ 
Whether^ — or ; Neither, — nor ; Either^ — x>r ; As, — as ; 
^» — as; As, — so; So, — that; as, *' Though he ^ was 
rich, t/et for our. sakes he became poor; " ** Whether he 
come or go; " " Neither John nor James knew ; " Either 
he or I will go ; " "As black as pitch j " "He is not so 
beautiful as his father; " *' As the cedar of Lebanon among 
the ^hrubs, so art thou among the daughters of the land ; " 
" So strive that ye may win," ' 

Conjunctions are frequently used double ; as, " Though 
neither he nor I were there ; " *' If either John or James 
qan come ; '' "He was there, but whether he heard him is 
doubtful." 

The adverbs that connect sentences are when, whih^ 
whilst, therefore, wherefore, however, and the like ; as, " He 
came whilst I was there ; " " You shall see it when it is 
done;" "He did it not, therefore he was punished;" 
" He did wrong, however it happened." These have been 
called adverbial conjunctions, but they often retain distinct* 
ly their adverbial meaning and influence on the verbs or 
adjectives following them ; though if nothing can connect 
but a conjunction, tliey must in these and the like instances 
be considered such. 

There are a few expressions, such as nuthinks^ methought, 
<S&c. occasionally met with, that defy grammatical construc- 
tion, being, like some others already mentioned under the head 
of Interjections, corruptions of phrases belonging to one of 
the dder dialects of the language, and having therein a 
grammatical form, which is not found in the modern dialect* 
Thus, ^methinks,' meant it seems tome, ^meihooght,' it 
seemed to me. 
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CONTAUilNO SOME FARTHER REMARKS ON THE NATURE OF 
THE FUTURE EXPRESSIONS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
AND ON THE CHANGES MADE IN THE CONJUGATION OF 
VERBS IN THE PRECEDING WORK. 

In the body of the work the author has stated generally 
the principles, which led him to make an alteration in the 
usual disposition of the parts of a verb constituting its con* 
jugation. For the farther explanation of the subject, some 
remarks are now given, with which it did not seem to him 
worth while to incumber the work itself, but which may yet 
be necessary for the full explanation of his views, and for the 
satisfaction of those who take an interest in the subject, 
and may be dis|x>sed to examine it thoroughly. 

The three great and strictly philosophical divisions of 
time are, the Present, the Past, and the Future. The In*- 
dicative Mode, according to the generally received defini- 
tions of it, simply indicates or positively declares an action, 
being, or state -of being. 

Simply to indicate^ or positively to declare^ an action d^^c, 
seems to be, to point it out, or declare it, merely as such, 
without any admission o{ power ^ will^ liberty^ determination^ 
necessity y or obligation^ extraneous to the signification of the 
simple verb, since the admission of these constitutes a 
different manner or mpdification of the action, of course 
belonging to another Mode of the verb, which by the pos- 
session of them is, according to the definition, known to be 
the Potential Mode, having for its characteristics these very 
circumstances. 

The simple indication or positive declaration must also be 
without the admission of a motive, a wish, or tloubtfulness, 
since these are the characteristics of the Subjunctive Mode, 
and certainly constitute a distinct modification of the action 
or being. 
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The Indicative mode must therefore be limited to point- 
ing or declaring the existence of an action, pr being, sim- 
ply as a fact, either present or past, or to indicating it as a 
thing to come, with equal simplicity of manner ; that is, as a 
futtitx fcLct, unmixed with any declaration of power, will, 
determination, &c., and unclogged with any doubtfulness, 
or contingency. Even simple intention to do, or be, is in- 
admissible in the annunciation of it; since intention is a 
part of volition. 

If this definition of the Indicative mode is correct, (and 
there seems to be no well founded objection to it,) it only 
remains to examine how far the usual assignment of Tenses, 
in conformity to the three great divisions of time above 
specified, is consistent with it. 

The present tense, either simple or with the auxiliary do^ 
harmonizes perfectly with the definition, -since it only de- 
clares more or less forcibly the actual occurrence of the 
action at the time of the declaration, or its existence as a 
present fact. Such also is the case with the imperfect 
tense, either simple or with the auxiliary did ; the time only 
of the occurrence of the action is changed, so that it is 
. stated as a past fact, either definitely or indefinitely as to 
the precise time of its occurrence. It is true that from the 
nature of the tense, the fact, although mentioned by. it as 
past, is not precluded from being present also, if the action 
or being were capable of continuance, "but this does not 
make less true the statement of. it as past, or being pres- 
ent at a past time, nor does it interfere at all with the ex- 
pression, so far as the Mode is concerned. 

The Perfect tense states thfe fact as past, with an allusion 
to the time of the declaration of it, made by the use of the 
present of the compound auxiliary have, for the purpose of 
showing the action or being to be completed ; thus express- 
ing fully what the imperfect leaves unfinished, except so far 
as it may be limited by the signification of the verb. 

The Pluperfect tense in the same manner states the action 
lis a past fact ; but by the use of the past auxiliary hadj an 
allusion is made to another time also passed, which the 
occurrence of the fact itself, or the action, is thus made to 
precede, an(^ is also shown to be completed at or before that 
passed time. 

In these tenses no chiange is made but in the time, which 
is thus divided into three specifications ; the manner of the 
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action remains unmodified by any admission of oircnmstan- 
ces in its expression. 

In the Future tenses usually assigned to this mode, two 
new auxiliaries, wiU and shali^ are introduced. These by 
the definition of the mode ought to have no effect, except on 
the time of the action ; if they have any other influence, 
if they in any way affect the manner of expressing the 
action, they must be inconsistent with this definition, and 
should, with the tenses they form, be placed in some other 
mode. 

WiU seems evidently to have been originally the present 
tense of the verb to willj and as such implies volition or de» 
termination, a greater or less exercise of the will, and there- 
by introduces a new element of meaning, and one, by the 
definitions given, belonging to the Potential Mode. That 
this element is actually present in the tense formed by this 
auxiliary, however much we are accustomed in many cases 
to overlook it, may be ascertained by a consideration of 
examples. Thus take the phrase, *' I will read the book*" 
This does not seem to mean merely, that the act of reading 
the book is to come, but that there is also an intention to 
perform the action. Let these words be spoken with a 
calm uniformity of accent, and in the simplest manner 
possible, the intention is evidently ex\)ressed, and the man- 
ner of expression amounts to a promise, which is a decided 
act of volition. . Now let the phrase be pronounced with a 
moderate emphatic stress of the v6ice upon mil, the act of 
volition or the exercise of the will immediately becomes 
strong and prominent, and the expression is that of a firm 
determination. Let the phrase be pronounced a third time, 
with a strong abrupt emphasis upou will, and the language 
becomes that of menace, or of resolute, uncontrollable deter- 
mination in defiance of menace or opposition. 

Thus in> the first person the new element modifying the 
annunciation, or statement of the action, is evident, since 
in its simplest and least obtrusive form, it shows intention, 
and is universally considered as amounting to a promise 
wherever a promise is admissible. 

In the second and third persons, this signification is less 
forcible, and its exact character and force are otherwise 
changed. When a phrase, such as '' He will read the book," 
is pronounced with an equable accent, it seems to come very 
near in'expression to a simple announcement of the futurity 
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of the action, so latent has the real force of the auxiliary 
become by usage. Let however a moderate emphasis be 
laid upon will, and the volition of, the agent, or our belief in 
it, immediately becomes apparent ; and by a still stronger 
emphasis the phrase may be made to express any degree of 
determination or resolution in the agent, or our belief in 
such resolution, though it does tiot in itself convey so clear* 
ly as in the first person the expression of defiance or men* 
ace, simply because one cannot affirm so strongly for a third 
person, as he can for himself. This ready developement of 
the element of volition, in these two last cases, serves to 
show, that it was merely latent in the first ; possibly from 
the effect of habkual inattention to it as being slight, thoiigh 
it at the same time really existed, signifying merely inten- 
tidn in the person spoken of, or our belief in his having 
the intention. 

iSkall, in its primary sense, means to owe, and is so found 
in Chaucer, conveying a sense of duty, of something that 
aught to be done or must be done. From this last expres- 
sion it was readily inflected to denoting determination or 
iresofution, and thence softened down by habitual employ- 
ment of it to announcing, when used of one's self, merely 
intention, which is its least formal and forcible expression, 
though it still retains its other derived significations, accor- 
ding to the greater or less emphasis laid upon it in speaking. 

Taking the phrases before made use of, if shcUl be sub- 
stituted instead of> will, so that they may read, '' I shall read 
the book," and " He shall read the book/' somewhat simi- 
lar results will be obtained ; though with a variation in the 
application of them to the persons. Thus, '* I shall read 
the book," simply pronounced, comes the nearest to a mere 
expression of futurity, conveying in addition to it, only tTt- 
tention, and that often but slightly. With a stronger accent, ' 
fhall in this' phrase expresses diQerent degrees oi» resolution 
or determination, but does not convey the idea of menace 
or defiance. This is reserved for the second and third per- 
sons. Thus, '^ He shall read the book,'- expresses resolu- 
tion, and is equivalent to a promise, meaning I will make 
him read it. With the stronger accents upon shcdl it ex- 
presses stronger resolution and determination, and becomes 
the language of menace and defiance. 

In the second and third persons, shall s\so very distinctly 
implies the possession of power, or a belief in possessing it, 
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IB the speaker, by which to compel the performance of the 
action in the person addressed or spoken of; thus adding 
another element of modification to the annunciation of the 
action, belonging also to the Potential Mode. 

Something of the same kind may also be observed in tot'//, 
Chough less strongly marked ; for to say '' I will do a thing/' 
implies that I think I con do it; and <* He will do it/' seems 
to suppose that the speaker believes him a6/e to do it, as wel) 
as willing or intending to do it. 

These instances seem sufficient for the illustration of 
these auxiliaries when applied to persons* To prove how 
readily the mind, even without analysis, perceives the ibrce 
of them, let the two be mutuaUy misplaced, as in the story 
of the- poor Frenchman, who fell overboard from a ship and 
was drowned without an effort's being made to save him, 
because he kept crying out, ^' I will drown, and nobody 
skaU help me." 

It is from the application of these auxiliaries to the ex- 
pression of actions, the agents of which are' incapable of 
exercising will, or volition, that probably arises in a great 
measure the obtuseness of our perceptions to their proper 
and literal import, when our attention is not solicited to it 
directly, by an unusual emphasis. It is an instance of a 
natural sense of propriety correcting the deficiencies or 
inappropriateness of means. But even in the cases wher^ 
the agents are things of which volition cannot be predicat- 
ed, let the stronger emphasis be applied, and it may, be im- 
nediately perceived, that the natural force of the auxiliary 
is by no means lost, though the manner of its action is 
altered, and its seeming direction and location changed. ^ 

Take, for instance, the following phrase ; ''The river will 
overflow its banks." We can attribute no volition to the 
river, except figuratively, and this figurative meaning being 
put aside, «s not entering into the ordinary usage of the 
expression, the phrase, as generally received, amounts merely 
to an announcement of a future event. If however it be 
examined ^carefully, it will be found to indicate something 
different from a mere announcement or a future fact ; it is 
not positive and declaratory enough for that, but only de- 
notes an apprehension or opinion in the mind of the speak* 
0r, that the event is to take place, being equivalent to saying* 
that " There is danger of the river's overflowing its banks; 
otf ^' I think that the overflow is going to happen/' If we 
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use an equivaltot figuratiTe expression, the phrase may he 
appropriately rendered by saying, ** The river threatens to 
overflow its banks/' a form of expression not unfrequently 
used in such cases, and fully developing the force of toi7lf, 
as expressing volition. 

If instead of mlL shall is substituted, the force of the 
expression becomes still more striking. Thus, '* The river 
ihidi overflow its banks," is the language of prophecy, and 
implies supernatural knowledge, and the possession of con* 
trolling power over the event, according to the force of shall 
as before explained. This meaning, with a stronger empha- 
sis on shall, passes from fnlplication to assertion, and from 
that to menace, much as id^e case when a personal agent 
is used. i;^ 

The chief distinction tieji#een loiU and shall in the second 
and third persons seems td'^be, that the speaker using «n£f, 
presumes or vouches for the volition of the agent, and in 
using shall declares his own. Hence the signification of 
shall is alwsys distinctly Iqd manifestly a mental attribute 
belonging to the speaker, While the signification of will be- 
longs properly to the speaker only in the first person, and 
in the other persons belongs to the agent. When therefore 
the agent in the third person is destitute . of mind, and of 
course incapable of volitiov^ toiU loses in the understanding 
of the hearer its peculiar signification, unless in the figura- 
tive application of it, as aj^ye explained, and thus becomes 
a mere annunciation of thbjf futurity of the action to which 
it is applied, or what by ubkge passes for such annunoiatioii. 

To sum up briefly, it appears then as the result of this 
examination, that shall is in no. case a simple indication, or 
simple positive declaration of futurity, but one comprehend^ 
ing in itself volition, from the simple expression of inten* 
tion to th<) strongest assertion of resolution, accompanied 
with a greater or less implication of power, according aa 
more or less stress is laid upon its pronunciation. Will 
expresses the same element in equal strength in the first 
person, and vouches for it in the seeond and third when 
applied strictly to persons. When applied to inanimate ob^ 
jects, it does the same figuratively, and it is only by throwing 
aside this figurative sense, and reducing the expression with* 
in the limits of reality, depriving it in fact of its proper force, 
that it becomes an annitnciation of futurity only. Eveii 
this annunciation it makes only in a peottliar and |imito4 
form, as will be shown in another place« 
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Even the very circumstance of having two forms to ex-' 
press one modification of futority, seems, without discussion, 
to show that they ' must express, one at least, something 
more than simple futurity, and the exchange of force in the 
different persons points out this something as belonging to 
each. 

From this result it seems to follow, that their proper 
place is in the Potential Mode, as being the mode express* 
mg will and power ^ and .accordingly they have l)een so 
placed in the present work, with however an acct>mpanying 
title to the tense to point out the relations in which by usage 
they are considered to stand to the tenses of other lan- 
guages. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the consideration men- 
tioned in the text, that their imperfect tenses should and 
would ?ire considered as established in this mode, and that 
regard for analogy and grammatical propriety alone should 
be a sufljcient argument against assigning fornnis to different 
modes, when these forms differ from each other only in timcy 
that is, in iense. 

If the restricted and conventional use of shall and mil 
to denote little more than simple futurity, when no particular 
force of accent is laid upon ^ them, is deemed of sufficient 
weight to overcome the considerations arising from their 
proper and equally frequent force of signification, and to 
render it expedietiit to place them in a mode to which other- 
wisp they do not belong, it seems difficult to say why 
the same reason does not apply with equal force to should 
and would. Ttiese imperfect tenses have the same range 
of meaning generally, that belongs to their present tenses, 
referring only to a time that is passed, instead of to that 
now passing. Thus in the phrases, ** I said that I 'should 
come," ** He told me that he would read it," "It was ex- 
pected thatethe river would overflow its banks ; ** should and 
would announce a simple futurity to a past time, as defi« 
nitely as shall and will in any case announce the same to 
the present, and include the same force of signification, to 
be developed in the same manner by additional emphasis. 

Should and would have indeed, from usage, in some forms 
of expression^ a signification, which does not bek>ng to shaU 
and toill^ and is indeed independent of their proper natnre 
of verbs of past time; as, for instance, " I would advise you 
in tUs case to say," ''On that account [ should not deem 
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it proper." This signification is not however peculiar to 
them as belonging to the Potential Mode, being often but 
a softened and guarded way of expressing the Indicative, 
referring, as it were, to a condition, though often no condi- 
tion is expressed, and the force of the phrase is in reality 
equivalent to that of the Indicative Present, so that the 
unguarded meaning of the above phrases is, '* I advise you/' 
and ''I do not deem it proper." This use of the words is 
a sort of insinuation, or a diplomatic style, intended to pro- 
duce the effect of the simple expression without its abrupt- 
ness, or without making the speaker responsible for the con- 
sequences. 

Similar trains of reasoning may be applied to the com- 
pound auxiliaries shall have and will have^ should hane and 
would have, so that if shall have and will have belong to the 
Indicative, should have and would have ought also to belong 
to it. 

In regulating the parts of the conjugation by the analysis 
of them, the least extensive and objectionable innovation 
seemed to be, to put the two futures^ as they were called, 
into the Potential Mode, where they naturally belong by 
their proper force of signification, and where they harmo- 
nize so well with their own past teij^es, and with the various 
tenses and imports of the other simple auxiliaries, not only 
in their several peculiar meanings, but in the general char- 
acter of futurity; which belongs to them all, and remarkably 
characterizes the Mode. 

This arrangement has moreover, as was before remarked, 
the advantage of giving great regularity to the structure of 
the different modes, as regards the number of their tenses. 

If it be objected, that by adopting this arrangement a 
strange departure will be made from the usage of other 
languages, which have generally one or more future tenses 
in the Indicative Mode, it may be replied that* these lan- 
guages have a properly indicative expression for the futurity of 
an action, and do not employ conventionally, to designate it, 
a form properly signifying a modification of the actioh, and 
not an announcement of its time, and which in .a vast many 
instances is employed distinctly and purposely to express 
that modification. In the Greek and Latin^ and in the 
French, Italian, and. other connate languages of the South 
of Europe, the future is denoted by a change in the termi- 
nation of the v^rb ; and no new element of signification^ 
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except that of time, is thus introduced. Here then the 
analogy fails, since the form resorted to for expressing fu- 
turity is so entirely dissimilar. This will also be the case 
with regard to any other language,^in which the future tense 
is formed by a mere inflexion of the verb. In the German 
the analogy holds better, since the future is there expressed 
by means of an auxiliary ; but the difference in the na- 
ture of the auxiliary destroys the argument, that might 
otherwise thence be drawn. The auxiliary in German is 
IDCr^eit^ to become^ implying no volition of any kind, but 
merely future being, and therefore not in the least interfer- 
ing with the proper import of the Indicative Mode. 

Where the structure of languages is composed upon 
different radical principles, and of different materials, it 
seems unwise to attempt to force them into the same forms 
from any casual analogy. The proper business of a gramma- 
rian seems to be, to give to each language that form, which 
its own natuie and usage render mosl suitable, and to con- 
nect different languages with each other, not by a forced 
disposition of their -parts, but by {pointing out the corre- 
spondences in usage and signification in the parts of each, 
as they are arranged in their own order. 

On this principle, and for the reasons already given both 
here and in the body of the work, the author has proceeded, 
deeming that the explanation given of the nature of the 
Potential Mode, and of the particular future import of each 
of its tenses, would sufficiently |X)int out its corresponden- 
ces with the futures &/C. of other languages. 

Among the various expressions of futurity, with which 
the English language abounds, there is but ope form that 
answers strictly in its import to the future of the Indicative 
Mode, though it has, as is believed, never yet been so ex- 
hibited by grammarians, notwithstanding it is of frequent 
use as a phrase, and corresponds very closely, almost liter- 
ally indeed, "to the expression of the futures of the Indica- 
tive in the kindred language of Germany. This form of 
expression is made by placing the simple Indicative tenses 
of the verb to be before the Infinitive tenses of the verb 
expressing the action. Thus, for the first future, *'I apa 
to love," " He is to be there," ** They are to come to-mor- 
row," "You are to be whipped.". In the second future 
the perfect of the Indicative is used instead of the present, 
as^ " I am to have done it," (or to have it done,) " He is to 
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have drawn out the writings to-morrow mornings" Sabsti- 
tuting the verb to be instead of to become^ which is strictly 
an independent verb in our language, inadmissible before 
an Infinitive, 1 am to love, is an accurate translation of 
3c^ XttxH (ieben/ literally, 1 become to love; and 1 am to 
have loved is the same of 3(^ totxH ^tlitbt tj^btti, literally, 
I become to have loved, though these are usually translated 
in grammars respectively, / shall or will love, and 1 shall or 
will have loved. When however the infinitive wet ben is 
used, as in its own future, it may be translated literally to 
become f instead of to be, so nearly do the words agree in 
import ; thus, 3(6 WtxH gut WtVttti, which translated as 
above would signify / am to be good, may also be appropri- 
ately translated, / am to become good. 

In a similar manner, by the use of the imperfect was, 
may be translated the two conditional futures of the Ger- 
man; thus, 3cb wilxU Utbtn, I was to love, and 3(b XoiltH 
ge(tei)r ^aben/ / was to have loved. These phrases are 
usually translated, I should love, and / should have loved, 
though the translations above given are not only more exact, 
but often more appropriate in our own language. 

The futures made by was with the infinitive of another 
verb, are of extremely frequent use in English, and are 
strictly concordant with the definition of the Indicative 
Mode ; and the four forms taken together constitute a com- 
plete set of futures to the tenses of that Mode ; thus, 

. r Present^ . I am to love, * 

-p . * *u I Imperfect, I was to love, 
Future to the < d r ^ t * \ \ a \ 

J Perfect, I am to have loved, 

[ Pluperfect^ I was to have loved ; 
giving to each expression of time its appropriate future, 
which in reality belongs to it. 

If grammarians should feel troubled at the apparent loss 
of the future time in the Indicative by the restoration of 
shall and will to their proper places in the Potential, they 
are here presented with abundant means of replacing the 
loss two-fold ; with not only greater harmony with defini- 
tions already long established, but with the gratification of 
preserving analogy with a kindred tongue, the only analogy 
deserving (serious consideration. Moreover by Using these 
futures, they will complete the three great philosophical 
distinctions of time, and have the pleasure of replacing the 
verb to be amongst the auxiliaries, a situation to which, for 
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the reasons given in the text, it seems at present to have no 
legitimate claim. 

Even classical analogy of time may be also gratified by 
the introduction of these forms of the Future, since by 
merely inserting the adverb about, we are at once presented 
with a set of futures corresponding to the Paulo-post-future 
of the Greek, but with the advantage over that of being 
four in number instead of one, and of expressing, by this 
means, the Paulo-post-future to each of the various divisions 
of past time, as well to the present. These Paulo- 
postrfutures would be, Pres. / am about to love^ Imp. 1 was 
about to love, Perf. / am about to have loved^ Pluperf. 1 was 
about to have loved. 

The analogy might be pushed so far, without doing vio- 
lence to the idioms of our own language, as to provide even 
its participles and infinitives with futures, not only simple 
but Paulo-post. Thus we might have being to love, and 
being about to lov&, having been to love, and having been 
about to love, for the future participles, and these are forms 
, of expression not unfrequently employed with many verbs ; 
as for .instance, *' Being to join a party which had set out 
by a different route," ** Being about to commence a new 
enterprise," *' Having been to witness the execution, (?) " 
'' Having been about to suffer much bodily pain, and 
having experienced much terror at the thought of it." 
The present infinitive would have no simple future, but only 
a Paulo-post, answering to the corresponding tense in Greek, 
and to what is called the simple future in Latin, though in 
reality a Paulo-post, as, to be about to love. The futures to 
the Perfect of the Infinitive are not of common occurrence, 
but may be used where great brevity and sententiousness of 
expression are wanted. They require a strong and well 
marked emphasis to give their signification correctly. The 
following sentences may serve as exemplifications of the 
use of them. '' To have been to be thus honored, though 
the fruition was wanting, was in itself some consolation ; " 
" He was not contented to have been about to be a king, to 
have had the crown and sceptre within his grasp, and yet to 
have failed to clutch them." 

It is even possible to accommodate the Potential and 
Subjunctive Modes with a set of futures from the same 
source, corresponding to those provided for the Indicative. 
Thus a phowman may say, permissively, conditionally, or 
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doubtfully of his exhibition, '' It may be to be seen this 
evening ; " or with a simple promise, ** It will be to be seen 
this evening ; " or with determination, '' It shall be to be 
seen this evening; " thus giving the Present of the Poten- 
tial a future. ** If I could be there to see," may serve as 
an example of the Imperfect future, though marred by the 
introduction of the adverb there, " If I be to see him," 
** If I were to see him," are plainly instances of hypotheti- 
cal futures, belonging id the Subjunctive. So also, " If the 
town had been to be taken by storm, he was the man to have 
done it," exemplifies a Pluperfect future to the same mode. 

In fact almost every tense of the verb to be may be used 
before the infinitive of another verb, or before its own in- 
finitive, simple or followed by a passive participle, and in 
almost all cases will express a futurity corresponding to the 
time and mode employed. By the application of ahout^ 
most of these become Paulo-post-futures. From the usage 
of the language, however, all of the inflections of to be are 
not alike admissible before all verbs ; and there are but few 
that have sufficient generality of use to entiUe them to a place 
in a regular conjugation, so that it seems better not to make 
the attempt, but to leave the conjugation of the verb as it 
now stands, and to content ourselves with pointing out the 
force and usage of this position of the affirmative verb be- 
fore the Infinitive. 

Except for the sake of preserving entire this form of 
expression, as a thing by itself, and to -avoid breaking the 
harmony of the conjugation, it might be worth while to in- 
troduce the Indicative tenses of to be before the Infinitive, 
as futures to the Indicative, since these are very much used, 
and since they often express most exactly the futures in 
other languages, more often than at first would be readily 
conceived, accustomed as we are to look upon shall and will 
as the legitimate futures. They seem at first, when thus 
employed, to one unaccustomed to considering the exact 
force and proper use of the various expressions, to l^ave a 
startling air of reality and positiveness, to state the future 
too much as a matter of fact, to be in short too indicative. 

This will be better explained by an illustration. Thus 
take the phrase before employed, ** The river will overflow 
its banks," and substitute the infinitive of overflow with is^ 
making it read, ^' The river is to overflow its banks." The 
force of the^ expression is to represent the event as future 
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indeed, but as settled and determined, a real future facij- 
without any doubt, volition, or subsidiary meaning, to modi- 
fy its force. This comparison of the two expressions like* 
wise brings into relief the proper force of U7t7/, showing its 
import of volition^ and as equivalent to threatens in figura^ 
tive language, and, in plain language, as denoting merely 
the belief, opinion, or apprehension in the mind of the speak- 
er, that the event may take place ; it does not declare posi- 
tively that it is to take place, and is not therefore in harmo- 
ny with the Indicative Mode. 

It is indeed the proper form of expression for a circum- 
stance' of this kind ; for however strong may be our belief, 
that the overflowing of the river may take place, yet, unless 
in cases where the event may be directed by human agency 
of which we know the determination, we are not warranted 
in declaring positively that it is to overflow, we can only 
express our opinion, belief, or apprehension of the danger, 
or presume upon the will that directs the event. Conse- 
quently we should make use of an expression, not positively 
declaring, that is, not essentially indicative, but merely po- 
tenttal, or indirect. 

There is considerable general resemblance between the 
least forcible use of unll and shall, and the corresponding 
use of may and can. Thus, for instance, '* You will find 
in the Bible ; " it might with little difference of meaning be 
said, you may find, or y^ou can find ; '* you shall find " is very 
different. Again, *** 1 think I shall find it here," or I may, , 
or can ; ^' I think I will find it here,'' seems quite incorrect. 

This seems farther to show the potential character of the 
futures made by will and shall. In rendering the futures 
of other languages, it will sometimes be most proper to use 
one of these potential futures, and sometimes that pointed 
out as more indicative, according to the circumstances of 
the case. This can be no matter of surprise to persons 
conversant with other languages, since to them it must be a 
matter of familiar remark, that very few of their tenses are 
at all times rendered by corresponding modes and tenses in 
our own language ; and where those languages have a less^ 
variety of future expressions, or with a different adaptation, 
it may well happen that what is designated by an indicative 
future with them, may sometimes be most appropriately 
translated by a potential future in the English. 

The different variety and force of our future expressions 
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have not apparently been considered so well as they ought 
to have been, by those who undertook the labor of forming 
grammars of foreign tongues for English use ; they seem 
to have tried as much as possible not to go out of the limits 
of our own conjugation, as this was established, and hence 
probably arose the making shall and will answer in all casers 
to the Indicative futures of those languages, though they 
are far from being always the proper expressions for them. 
A thorough revision of these grammars, with a more com- 
plete adaptation to them of the English forms to which they 
most accurately correspond in various instances, would 
probably be of much advantage for facilitating an accurate 
knowledge of the signification of the languages, the forms 
of which they were designed to teach.* 

These remarks have extended to a much greater length 
than wati originally contemplated, but they will serve not 
only for giving the explanation, for which they were at first 
designed, but likewise to illustrate the copiousness of our 
own language, and the greatness of its resources of varied 
yet distinct expression. 

Even now the subject is far from having been exhausted, 
though most of the forms of the future have been pointed 
out ; much farther elucidation of them might be given, 
particularly of those belonging to the Potential Mode, in 
the employment of which, simply or in connexion with oth- 
er verbs, much confusion is oft^n to be observed among 
writers. A more minute attention to their real import and 
conventional usage, and to iheir relation and adaptation to 
different subjects and forms of expression, than is believed 
to be usually given, would correct this, and establish the 
great principles of the language more clearly and firmly. 

With regard to the new tense incorporated into the Im- 
perative Mode, little more need be said than was mentioned 
in the text. The substantial form of the expression seem& 
obviously to exist in the language, though obscured by the 
circumstance of the object of the verb being introduced 
between the auxiliary and the imperfect participle, which 

*— 1 w^ ' ' — — — ^ — ^ 

* While writing these remarks I accidentally took up Goodrich's 
Greek Grammar, in which I iound that he renders the first future in 
some cases by is before the infinitive, and sometimes by miM£, as well 
as by 5fta// and toiU, I do not remember ever before to have seea 
this form pointed out in a foreign grammar, though its fitn^s? seeips tQ 
me unquestionable. 
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together constitute the tense. In consequence of this the 
object of the whole has been considered the object of the 
auxiliary merely, which therefore has been thought to exist 
in these phrases in its independent capacity of a possessive 
▼erb, while the participle has been supposed to be employed 
as an attribute of the object. The consideration of two 
points seems to be sufficient to show the true nature of 
the phrase to be as arranged in the text. The first of these 
is the circumstance, that the object is often placed in the 
same position in the compound tenses of other modes^ 
without being thought to infringe upon their structure, or 
their right to existence as distinct tenses ; and as it may m 
these be placed after the whole compound verb without im- 
pairing the meaning, so it may often in the Imperative. 
The second point is, that if a careful examination be made 
of the real and exact import of these phrases, it will be 
found, that have does not retain in them its possessive 
meaning, but serves only to denote, as in other tenses, the 
peculiar variety of time to be given to -the action, which the 
whole phrase commands. To this there is however the 
following exception, applicable likewise to all the tenses in 
which have is employed, viz., when the action is not to be 
done by the subject of the verb directly, but through the 
agency of another, in which case have is employed with a 
meaning equivalent to make^get, or ccuis'e ; as, " I will do 
it, or have it done," that is, get it done, or cause or make it 
to be done. So, " Do this, or have it done," that is, do it 
yourself or get it done, or make or cause it to be done. If 
we say, " Have finished your supper, or have your supper 
finished, before 1 come back," the command is entirely per- 
sonal, and does not mean to employ the agency of a third 
person in eating, for it would then be his supper. "Do it 
yourself, and have it done, or have done it, by 4 o'clock,"' 
precludes expressly the agency of a third person. Take the 
phrase, " Have your cake eaten quickly ; " the old proverb 
about eating one's cake and having it,, is decidedly opposed 
to considering have in this case the possessive verb. 

For calling the simple past participle such merely, or the 
imperfect participle thus, instead of perfect, no reason need 
be given save the definition of the perfect tense, which 
describes it as containing an allusion to the present time, 
which allusion is always made in our language by the pres- 
ent of the auxiliary have in the corresponding mode. Th^ 
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heretofore perfect participle is therefore properly only the 
imperfect^ and being one of the simple tenses of the verb, 
is called the simple past participle^ in opposition to the 
compound past participle^ heretofore called the compound 
perfect^ but in reality by composition and definition the per^ 
feet participle. 

The analysis and reasonings in pursuance of which the 
changes in form were made, are in their principal parts now 
laid before the public. To the author they seem a sufficient 
warrant for his innovations; to those more learned and 
disciplined in the language than himself, this may not ap- 
pear to be the case. The author does not feel particularly 
tenacious of the form he has adopted, if after a candid 
consideration of his reasons, those qualified to judge should 
decide it to be incorrect. It really can msrtter but little 
whether unll and shall be put in the Indicative or Potential, 
or whether the simple past participle be called the Imper- 
fect or Perfect ; that is, it can matter but little as to any 
practical utility in the employment* of language. If, how- 
ever, principles incline one way^ and custom has hitherto 
inclined the other, as to the arrangem^t, the very circum- 
stance of its not exerting any considerable effect on the 
practical employment of language is an argument for 
establishing the most correct principles, since the change 
can be attended with little inconvenience. 

Those wishing to have a full view of the subject would 
do well to analyze the force of shall and mil in asking 
questions, and in some indirect forms of command ; com- 
paring them with the analysis here given ; and likewise to 
try the employment of is and was, before the infinitive, for 
the same purposes. 

It may be well to remark, on account of the length of the 
foregoing discussion, and the nature of the argument used 
in it, that the author does not by any means intend to in- 
terfere with the application of shall and ivill to the expres- 
sion of simple futurity, but merely to show, that such is not 
their proper force, nor that in which they are actually used 
in very many instances. They must have some place as- 
signed them, and his only object was to show, if possible, 
that, to choose Iietween the two, there was greater fitness on 
the whole in placing them as he has done, than in their 
former position. 



THE END. 
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